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PREFACE. 

The interest which continues to be felt in 
everything connected with metropolitan society 
and manners, in conjunction with the remark- 
able success which his previous works on 
similar subjects has met with, has induced 
the Author to present the public with two 
more volumes illustrative of London Life. The 
work, it will be observed, is formed on the 
same plan and written in the same style as 
" The Great Metropolis," and " Travels in 
Town ; " to which six volumes, indeed, it may 
be regarded as an indispensable companion. 

JD^mdon, October, 184L 
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MEDICAL QUACKS AND QUACKERY. 

Prevalence of Quackery — Ori^n of the word — Fatal effects 
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The late Dr. Unwins gave it as his deliberate 
conviction^ and that, too^ on Iiis oath in a court 
of justice, that all the world are more or less 
mad. The reward of this honest expression of 
the worthy doctor's opinion, whether a right or- 
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4 MEDICAL QUACKS 

Long 7 Aud is it not notorious^ that at this 
very hour many of the higher classes are daily 
becoming the easy dupes of empirics^ in all 
departments of the medical profession ? It is 
doubtfnlj indeed^ whether the medical qnacks 
in London do not — ^in at least some particular 
branches of the profession — enjoy a larger 
amount of practice than the regularly-educated 
and high»minded practitioners, who would 
rather that a patient should never cross their 
thresholds, than that they should sport with 
the lives of their fellow-creatures, and do 
violence to their own feelings by resorting to 
the unworthy expedients of empiricism with 
the view of establishing or preserving a bu- 
siness. 

The word quack is etymologically derived 
from the term '^ quack-salber,^^ the German 
name for quicksilver; the only substance at 
one time made use of by imlicensed practi- 
tioners in the cure of diseases. Dr. Johnson 
represents the word as being, according to 
circumstances, a verb neuter, or noun substan- 
tive. When spoken of in the first-mentibned 
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part of speech^ the great lexicographer defines 
it thus: — ''To cry as a goose or duck; to be 
boisterous or chatteringly vain." When viewed 
as a noun substantive^ he defines the word as 
follows: — "A vain and boastful pretender of 
medicinal and other arts." Something more, 
however, is necesssary now-a-days to realize 
our views of a quack. A man must not only 
make high sounding pretensions in the depart- 
ment of emipiricism in which he has chosen to 
appear, but he must support his pretensions 
with some degree of adroitness, and be more 
or less successful in duping the public. 

Quacks of aU kinds and from all parts of the 
world flock to London; the success of empirics 
in former days points it out as the grand field 
for quackery. In the provinces we hear com- 
paratively little of empiricism; when it does 
exist in country towns, it manifests itself in 
a very modified form. The metropolis, indeed, 
is almost the only place in which it exists in 
its pure unadulterated state. Here it holds 
up its head without a blush; here it stalks 
abroad with most consummate effirontery. It 
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knows that notldng can be too gross^ nothing 
sufficiently outrageous for a considerable part 
of the population. In tact, the bolder your 
experiments on public credulity^ the greater 
is the probability of practising deception on 
them. There must be no half-measures : 
that would be the very way to render in- 
evitable the failure of your speculations. "A 
faint heart never won fair lady," says the old 
song; the remark applies with still greater 
force in the case of quacks, when seeking to 
palm off their quack medicines. He who would 
personate the quack with success, must do so 
with an unmeasured and immeasurable con- 
fidence and effrontery. Let a person only 
advertise that he means, at a given time and at. 
a given place, to jump down his own throat, or 
eat off his own head, and hewill attract a greater 
audience than ever assembled to witness the 
exploits of the late Sam Patch,* or any other 



* Sam was an American, who used to think no more nf 
leaping from the mast of a ship into the sea, thai^he would 
of itooping down to tie his shoe. 
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sidventarer wlio undertakes to perfonn won- 
derfiil exploits but within the limits of pos- 
rit>ili1y. In hannony with this hjrpothesis, it 
most have struck the mind of ererjr person 
who ever bestowed a moment's meditation on 
the subject, that those quacks in the medical 
profession who have exhiluted the most con- 
summate effirontery in their prehensions to the 
heaHng art, have invariably distanced, in the 
race of competition, those empirics who have 
been moire moderate in their professions of 
what they were competent to achieve. Who 
does not remember the extraordikiary success 
of a quack, who figured away some nine or ten 
years since, but who has now been some time 
in that unknown region to which he sent his 
patients in shoals, with an expedition fax sur- 
passing the alacrity which the body of Falstaff 
exhibited in finding its way to the bottom 
when tossed into the Thames at the mischiev- 
ous instigation of Madams Foote and Page ? 
He ''rubbed^' them out of existence, just as 
the schoolboy rubs out of his slate an arith- 
metical problem after he has solved it. Bums, 
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in detailing some of the marvellons exploits 
which Dr. Hornbook^ a noted empiric of his 
day^ achieved in the way of helping people 
into another worlds speaks of a yoimg woman 
whom he " sent to her long home/^ there to 
hide something which she wished to conceal. 
The quack to whom I refer^ sent his patients 
to their '^ Long'' home in a double sense. If 
an eldest son wished to get rid of an opulent 
father^ he had only to prevail upon him, if 
labouring under some real or imaginary com- 
plaint, to submit to a sound ''rubbing^' at 

the hands of Mr. L , to insure his own 

succession to the property in the course of 
five or six weeks; very possibly in a much 
shorter time. 

How many elder brothers have been put out 
of the way, through the rubbing or inhaling 
process, it is impossible to say. If a man 
wished to get quietly and expe^tiously rid of 
a bad wife, he had only to persuade her, while 
Uie empiric in question was in the zenith of 
his {HTofessional glory, that she was indisposed, 
and that she should put herself under his care. 
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How tedious^ and troublesome^ and expensive 
would have been the process of divorce, com»- 
pared with the empiric's mode of doing the busi^ 
ness ! And yet the more people he dispatched^ 
in his own approved way, the greater were the 
numbers that flocked to his house, to consign 
themselves to his care. Nor were his dupes 
confined to the lower or more ignorant classes.^ 
The highest-bom imd highest-bred persons in 
the land trooped to the scene of his achieve- 
ments, and unreservedly placed themselves in 
his hands. What mattered it that he notori- 
ously had never studied the science of medicine 
for a single hour, nor knew any more of it as a 
system than did the chairs on which his pa- 
tients reclined? What mattered it that he was 
proved to have been, a few years previously a 
common day-labourer, or something very like 
it? What signified this, when he came forward, 
with a bold and unblushing efi6x)ntery, and 
stoutly declared that he had discovered a re- 
medy for every disease, no matter though the 
patient were within a step of death's door? 
Nothing more than this was wanting, except 

B 3 
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that enviable presence of mind, which is not to 
be disconcerted, and the utter absence of that 
over-4sn8Ceptibility of feeling which would dis- 
tress the mind at the thought of haying sent so 
many of his fellow-creatures on their tour into 
that undiscovered country mentioned by Shak- 
speare, as one from which no traveller returns. 
But are there no such quacks in existence 
now? Why the world is full of them. London 
swarms with such persons; only that very few 
raise themselves into equal distinction, o( ac- 
quire so large and lucrative a practice, as the 
empiric to whom I allude, enjoyed for years. 
There is at least one, liow in the meridian of 
his reputation, who perhaps does business on 
a yet more extensive scale, though in a differ- 
ent way. The quack of ten or twelve years 
ago, eventually fell into the hands of the law, 
and suffered severe punishment for his traffic 
in human life ; but the quack of 1841 is too 
cunning to be caught in that way. He neither 
prescribes nor administers medicine himself, 
"t He deems it enough that he prepares it : the 
administration of it he prudently leaves to 
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other persons called agents; and consequently 
when any ''accident/' which^ being translated^ 
means deaths is clearly proved to have resulted 
from " an over dose/' they, and not he, must 
submit to the consequences. He, like his 
great predecessor, is also a universalist. Let 
tne not be misunderstood. I do not mean 
that he holds that class of religious opinions 
indicatd by the term tuiiversalist : what I mean 
is, that his medicines are represented as being 
of universal efficacy, or as possessing the power 
of curing ail manner of diseases. There is 
not a malady under heaven, no, nor any where 
else, which does not promptly yield, if the ma- 
nufacturer's word may be credited, to the 
more than miraculous potendf of the wonder- 
ftd medicine in question. It matters not though 
it be proved over and over again, in a court of 
law, that persons have died after takinjj' a 
certain number of the little globular substances 
into which it is formed. The circumstance, 
when it does occur, is of easy explanation; the 
&ult was not in the pills, it was in the unlucky 
patient who swallowed them. If he were 
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killed by taking ten of these pills at once^ he 
ought to have taken twenty, and his recovery 
would have been both speedy and entire. If 
he did take twenty, and died with a wonderful 
alacrity afterwards, his perfect restoration to 
health, in the short space of a few days, would 
have been as certainly the consequence, of 
taking forty, as light is the effect of the sun's 
making his appearance in the firmament. 
After ages will doubt the fact that this em- 
piric's medicine was in '^universal'' use in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century; 
that it numbered among its practical patrons, 
persons who were in other respects shrewed 
and intelligent, and held a highly respectable 
station in society; and that the experiment on 
public gullibility succeeded so far as to be 
continued for fifteen or twenty years, enabling 
the empiric, in the course of that time, to 
pocket iE150,000. 

The personage to whom I have alluded is the 
grand empiric of the present day: he is the 
prince of contemporary quacks. There are 
many others who are very ingenious, and have 
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been very socceasful; but he has for years 
stood; taking all-in-all^ quite nnrivalled. It 
is not only tbat he inll admit no rival near 
the tlnrone^ bnt no rival has made any advance 
worthy of the name of an approach to the seat 
of his sovereignty. How many qnacks of the 
different gennses there may be in London 
altogether^ it is difficult to say; but their name^ 
as may be inferred &om what I before stated^ 
is legion. To some of them I shall afterwards 
have occasion to refer. Of medical quacks^ 
men who know nothing of the first principles 
of medicine^ who are at present living at the 
expense of the pockets^ the healthy and even 
lives of the more credulous portion of the 
metropolitan community^ there are at least 
one hundred. I myself could mention the 
names of nearly fifty. I am sure I do not 
exaggerate when I say, that upwards of 
£200,000. are annually expended on the quack 
doctors and quack medicines of the metropolis. 
The expedients to which some empirics have 
recourse with the view of humbugging the 
public, are infinitely diversified and, in many 
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instances^ very ingenious. Advertising in the 
public journals is a favourite expedient. Some 
of their announcements are exceedingly curious 
in their way. They are in many cases lofly 
and confident in their tone; they undertake 
to cure every disease^ however inveterate, in 
a mere fraction of time, at a trifling expense, 
and without the slightest pain or the least in- 
convenience to the patient. In other cases, 
the empirics find it the best policy to confine 
themselves to a few diseases ; those of course 
most prevalent, and then to undertake to cure 
them in all their varied forms. Could a per- 
son only divest his mind for the time of the 
painful reflection, that these quacks are traf- 
fickers in human suffering and human life, to 
*ay nothing of their robbery of individuals 
who in thousands of cases pay their fees at the 
expense of their ordinary meals, — ^he would 
enjoy with no ordinary zest the pompous 
pretensions and the inflated high-sounding 
terms in which their advertisements are drawn 
up. What could be more so than the following. 
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which has been a standing advertisement for 
upwards of twenty years : — 

'^ As manhood approaches, the human form, 
countenance, voice, and the whole intellectual 
charact^j rapidly undei^ a revolution. Loye 
is the end and sum of life, creating image 
after image of ideal perfection. But in the 
present state of society, pure and virtuous 
enjoyment is often postponed and obstructed, 
till the excess of youthftd impetuosity impels 
to a course of wild and injurious indulgence, 
and the mind becomes painfully harassed by 
alternations of fear, disgust, and passion. In 
this state relief is perhaps sought firom the 
inexperienced, perhaps, from the ignorant; 
in either case at the expense of health, that 
being only palliated which should have been^ 
effectually cured. Here we propose to step in 
and rescue the victim of unwise indulgence 
from the pangs of remorse, disappointed hope 
and disease ; and we pledge ourselves to era- 
dicate every taint of poison; equally contemn- 
ing unfeeling empiricism, which with reckless 
ignorance destroys where it should restore; 
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and^ on the other hand^ that unworthy ' prin- 
ciple' whose proud selfishness increases the 
embarrassment of the afflicted. All classes of 
society^ not excepting the Anglo-Indian^ but 
more especially such as are about to enter into 
matrimonial life^ are included in the limits of 
this address; and to all we confidently offer 
the result of many years' successfiil practice. 
Daily attendance is given for personal consul- 
tation; and immediate answers are returned 
to country letters, which must minutely de- 
scribe the case, and contain a remittance for 
advice and medicine, which can be forwarded 
to any part of the world, however distant." 

One very ingenious and now rather common 
mode of medical empirics beginning their ad- 
vertisements, is to affect to be seized with a fit 
of virtuous indignation at their brother em- 
pirics, and to denounce them in the most 
unmeasured terms, at the same time earnestly 
cautioning the public against having anything 
to do with them. 

But ingenious and full of the loftiest pre- 
tensions as are the advertisements of the me- 
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dical quacks of the present day^ they fall far 
short in these respects of the empirics of the 
seventeenth century, who, I may here remark, 
judging from a collection of their advertise- 
ments which is now before me, have been a 
much more numerous tribe than the quack 
doctors of 1841. The ingenuity of the empi- 
rics of two hundred years ago in the framing 
of their advertisements, seems indeed to have 
been unbounded. There is no conceivable 
shape into which they did not put their an- 
nouncements — not even the form and style of 
acts of pajrliament were (overlooked. One of 
them begins thus: — '^ Whereas there is no 
vexatious illness more frequent than the tooth- 
ache, and whereas, considering the many acci- 
dents which daily happen from drawing the 
teeth,'' Sec., Sec. The empiric then proceeds 
to state that he has an infallible remedy which 
cores the evil in an instant, and of course 
without the slightest pain. Another quack of 
the same period, regoicing in the cognomen of 
Dr. Trigg, commences his advertisement thus: 
— '^Header, be not so injurious to thyself as 
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to commit this paper to a&y improper jpur- 
pose^ it designs thy good; therefore first read 
(three minutes performs the task); after which 
use thj discretion.^ Another rogue, awa^re 
that there was then, as now, a strong prejudice 
among the discerning part of the population 
against those who advertise their nostrums, 
thus justifies himself in adopting that course :-^ 
" Being but very lately arrived in this king- 
dom, and consequently a stranger, I could not 
propose a better method to make myself known 
than by this printed paper, without which, I 
might for some year^ have remained unknown 
to you, and so consequently unable of employ- 
ing that talent which Heaven has bestowed 
on me for all your benefits and good. I 
question not but by the blessing of Ood, I 
shall be able to cure any distemper incident to 
womenkind, of a few of which I shall here give 
you an account/' The following commence- 
ment of a quack advertisement, about the 
same date as the foregoing, is curious enough 
in its way : — '* Salvator Winter, an Italian of 
the city of Naples, aged ninety-eight years. 
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yet, by the blessmg of Ood, finds himself in 
health and as strong as any one of fifty, as to 
the sensitive part; which first he attributes 
to Grod, and then to his EHanr VUie, which he 
always carries in his pocket a-days, and at 
night nnder his pUlow/' Salvator then goes 
on to affirm, that his Elurir cures every ma- 
lady to which the human frame is subject. 
On boards at the doors and windows of the 
gin palaces of the metropolis, underneath the 
price of some particular poison in the shape 
of ardent spirits, we daily encounter an in- 
vitation to '^ taste, try, judge, and compare/' 
The idea is a plagiarism from the quack 
doctors of the seventeenth century, for I find 
many of them heading their hand-bills thus : 
— ** Read, try, judge, and speak as you find/' 
In one of the instances in which the above 
is the heading to a bill, I find the following 
earnest appeal to the reader, on the part of 
the empiric, in the form of poetry : — 

Dear friends, let jour disease be what God will, 
Pray to him for a cure — try Case's skill ; 
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Who may be such a healing instrument^ 
As will cure you to your heart's content , 
His medicines are cheap and truly good, 
Being well as safe^ as your daily food. 
Case,* he can do what may be done by 
Either physic, or true astrology. 
His best pills, rare elixir and powder, 
Do each praise him louder and louder. 
Dear countrymen, I pray you be so wise, 
When men backbite him, believe not their lies, 
But go see him, believe your own eyes. 
Then he will say, you are hone»t and kind 
Try before you judge, and speak as you find. 

I shall only give one more quotation from 
the quack advertisements of the seventeenth 
century. It will be seen that the practice of 
denouncing brother empirics is no new idea. — 
"In Bartholomew Close, at the sign of the 
Bed Ball, with two black posts at the door, 
near unto Smithfield Gate, lives an expert 
operator, who, by the blessing of God, his 
many years' travels, and large experience in 
foreign countries, hath attained so many rare 
secrets in physic, by which he hath performed 

* The Quack's name. 
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wonderful cures on many hundreds of people. 
There never were more pretenders to the cure 

of than there are now ; but friends^ have 

a care how you fall into the hands of such 
ignorant pretenders, for if they once but get 
you into their clutches, they will use you as 
unmercifdlly as they are unskilful; therefore 
be not ashamed to seek help in time; come 
to me, for the disease is soon cured by him 
that hath the right way (if you use him), for 
he is not one that cures by chance, or keeps 
you physicking months together/' 

The quacks of two hundred years ago were 
as happy at christening their nostrums as 
the empirics of the present day. What could 
be more felicitous than the following : — " Pa- 
noplia Medica, or a Medical Armour fmr the 
whole body f especially when accompanied by 
such details as these : " Which is proof against 
the invasion of sickness and assault of destroy- 
ing diseases ; being composed of the greatest 
arcana and select medicines in the whole prac- 
tical part of physic, whose virtues are not to 
be exceeded by any ; of safe use, an easy pur- 
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chase^ always ready to give relief to persons of 
all conditions in the greatest emergencies, and 
even extremes of sickness/' It will be ob- 
served that this empiric, who called himself 
Dr. Andrews, went a step farther than any of 
our modem quacks; for they only undertake 
the cure of diseases, whereas, his medicine 
was infallibly efficacious in preventing diseases 
of any kind. 

The extent to which the more noted quacks 
of 1841 advertise must appear utterly incre- 
dible to those who are not aware of it. They 
v|^ have advertisements which appear three or 
four times in the daily papers, and in all the 
weekly ones which will admit them. In this 
way alone some of them pay upwards of £1000. 
in the course of a year. Then the issue of 
little bills is enormous. One man, standing 
in a particular spot, where the thoroughfare is 
large, will give away ten thousand copies in 
one day ! And some of the most notorious 
^npirics have several men in their constant 
employ for this purpose, in addition to those 
peripatetic advertisements in the form of large 
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boards on persons' shoulders^ which meet our 
gaze in whatever locality of the metropolis 
we mUy chance to be. 

Some years ago a £Eivourite medium of adver- 
tising with the medical empirics of London^ 
was chalking the name and address of the 
quack on dead walls, in the town and suburbs. 
This mode has now fallen into comparative 
desuetude; not however, it ought to be:' ob- 
served, firom any indisposition on the part of the 
quacks to patronise it, but because there are 
now either fewer dead walls than before to 
afford a field for chalking operations, or, be- 
cause the vigilance of the new police renders 
it impossible to get the operations clandestinely 
performed. 

But advertising in either or all of the above 
modes is not the only way in which empirics 
bring themselves into notice. In fact, adver- 
tising, in the ordinary acceptation of the tenui 
is viewed by many of them as but a common- 
place, if not a decidedly vulgar way of getting 
one's self into practice. Many of them manu- 
facture some small unintelligible affair in the 
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shape of four or five sheets of paper and print, 
which they dignify with the name of a book; 
and which, with the author, is puffed into 
notice by means of paragraphs in the news- 
papers that, to the eyes of the uninitiated and 
inexperienced in such matters, have the ap« 
pearance of coming directly from the editor, 
but which are duly paid for, and also written 
by the empiric himself, provided he be capable 
of stringing three or four sentences of passable 
English together: if not, he employs some one 
to do it for him. There lately lived, on the 
south side of Oxford Street — I do not know 
what has become of him now — an empiric 
Who professed to cure all diseases of the ear, 
and who surpassed all the other quacks I ever 
knew, in the article of advertising himself at 
the cheapest rate, considering the effectual 
way in which he did it. He was constantly on 
the look-out among his patients for hapless 
authors, literary men, or other persons in any 
way connected with the press; and the mo- 
ment he discovered any of the "lettered^' or 
philosophical fraternity, he called all his cun* 
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idng and ingenuity into full play^ with the view 
of turning them to what he called his profea* 
sional account. If they had influence enough^ 
directly or indirectly, over any journal, to get 
a puff of the empiric inserted gratis, ao much 
the better; but if they should not be able to 
do that, it would, he used to say, go hard in- 
deed, if they could not assist him in drawing 
up a neat paragraph, which some other pa- 
tient, lyhen put into his hand, cut and dry, 
would get published in some newspaper or pe- 
riodical into whose columns he might have 
access. Some years ago an acquaintance of 
mine, labouring under a defect of hearing, 
waited on the empiric in question. The for- 
mer was instructed to sit down in a chair, and 
having, in that respect, promptly attended to 
the commands of his medical monitor, the 
latter commenced an examination of the ear, 
and afterwards had recourse, for about a 
quarter of a minute or so, to the farce of 
poking in it with an instrument which I am 
incompetent to describe. " The loss of one^s 

VOL. I. c 
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hearing is a great calamity,'^ bawled the em- 
piric into the other's ear, with as self-conse- 
quential and oracular an air^ as if he had made 
some marvellous discovery of infinite practical 
importance. 

" It is, indeed,'* sighed the other. 
" Very great misfortune, certainly,'* re- 
sumed the quack. 

" It is particularly so to me,*' observed the 
patient. 

" I don't doubt it, sir, I don't doubt it, sir/' 
pursued the empiric. " Pray, do you follow any 
particular profession ?*' 

" I am a reader in a newspaper office," an- 
swered my acquaintance, 

" A reader in a newspaper office, did you 
say, sir," remarked the quack, suspending, all 
of a sudden, the poking process, while his eye 
and countenance lighted up with exultation at 
the words. 

The patient repeated his statement. 
" What is the paper, pray, that you are con- 
nected with?" 
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^'The 'Public Ledger/ sir." 

'' Oh then/^ remarked the quack, his eye 
gleaming with ineffable delight, and tossing 
the instrument for clearing the tunnel of 
people's ears aside, ''Oh, then, perhaps you 
could get this little paragraph inserted in that 

journal." And so saying. Dr. Q handed 

his patient a small paragraph prepared for the 
occasion, surcharged with his own praise .as a 
professional man. 

" I have no connexion with the editorial 
department of the paper, remarked the young 
man, " otherwise, I should be glad if I could 
serve you." 

" Oh ! but of course you know the editor, 
and if you ask the insertion of the paragraph 
as a &your to yourself, he will put it in at 
once." 

" I could not use so much freedom,'* remon- 
strated the other mildly. 

"Well, then, you surely are on friendly 
terms with the ^d-editor, and you can easily 
manage the matter through him.*' 

c i 
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The young man replied that the sub-editor 
had only been a week in the ofiSce, and that 
he had not the slightest personal ac^pamtance 
with him. 

''But you don't mean to say that you have 
no influence with the printer of the paper ?^' 
«aid the empiric. 

'' I have some personal aoquaintance with 
him, certainly," answered the other hesi- 
tatingly« 

" Oh, then, there « not the least doubt that 
he'll get the editor to insert it, if you only 
•speak to him about it. Will you do me the 
favour?'^ 

There was no way of escaping the importu- 
nities of the ingenious empiric ; and the other 
muttered a reluctant promise, at the same 
time taking up his hat and putting his hand 
into his pocket*' 

" Two guineas, jsir, is the fee" said this in- 
carnation of cunning and quackery, his fingers 
xjuivering in a paroxysm of impatience to clutch 
the circulating medium. 
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On the fee being deposited in his hand he 
rang the bell, by way of intimation to the ser- 
vant to open the door. "You'll take care 
that the paragraph appears, remarked the 
quack^ as his patient was in the act of quit-^ 
ting the room 

'^ ril do what I can sir/' returned the* 
other. 

" And to-morrow, if possible?'*' 

" ril try/' 

" Call on me again in a few days if your 
hearing be not improved; its* only half-a- 
guinea for a second visit." 

The young man made a slight inclination of 
his head. " Then good morning, sir." 

The same empiric had a singularly wonder- 
ful genius for forcing himself, in his profes- 
sional capacity, into notice. In the outset of 
his career, it was his practice to detain the 
few patients who strayed into his house, in a 
room below, for two or three hours, pretend- 
ing that he was busily engaged with patients' 
up-stairs, and was consequently unable to give 
them the benefit ol his skill with that promp- 
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titude wHchlie could wish; and, to practise the 
deception with the greater success, he had two 
sen'ants in his employ, who were instructed to 
make it their special duty to go out and in, 
loudly knocking at the door and ringing the 
beU, at certain intervals of time, whenever 
there were any patients in the room bdow. 
This had the desired efPect. The parties wjto 
came to consult him were deluded into the 
notion, that he must have an immensely large 
practice, and, consequently, be a first-rate 
aurist. These impressions were, of course, 
communicated to others ; and the result was^ 
that the quack eventually brought himself 
into a large and lucrative business. 

I will only mention one other instance of 
the ingenious expedients to which this quack 
was in the habit of resorting for the purpose 
of getting patients before he had acquired a 
practice. Whenever he chanced to meet with 
any person who did not distinctly hear any 
w(Nrd which passed in the course of conversa- 
tion, he laboured with the zeal of an apostle, 
to convince the party that the circimistance 
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was symptomatic of incipient deafiiess, and 
that if the tendency was not promptly checked 
by some skilful hand — taking special care it 
should be understood he meant his own — ^it 
would eventually end in confirmed deafness. 
In this way^ and also by advising them^ in 
particular cases^ to read a small empirical 
pamphlet which he had published on the sub- 
ject of deafness, he drew a great number of 
patients to his house. 

The late Dr. E , who died four years 

ago, was one of the most inveterate advertisers 
that ever belonged to the empirical fraternity. 
Not content with cramming the columns of 
the metropolitan journals with eulogiums on 
his own humanity and his unprecedented and 
miraculous medical skill, he was in the habit 
of deluging the town with his hand-bills. 
Wherever you chanced to be, in city or suburb, 
in the crowded thoroughfare, or the more re- 
tu*ed streets or lanes, the everlasting paper of 

Dr. E , was thrust into your hand. Nor 

weace these the only ways in which the public 
were assailed by announcements of the infal- 
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lible nostrums of the quack. You could not 
open your eyes on any dead wall or old house 
without encountering his name and residence ; 
each letter as large and as white as if it had been 
the rogue's own ghost. Then, again, you had 
no sooner withdrawn your eyes from the chalk 
letters on the wall, than you knocked your 
head against a board carried on a man^s 
shoulders, containing the same eternal inti- 
mation of where Dr. E was to be con- 
sulted. But the drollest and most ingenious of 
all the modes which this clever empiric resorted 
to, with the view of duping the good people of 
London, remains to be told; and it is one 
which would never have occurred to the mind 
of any other person. He caused 80,000 little 
pieces of copper to be struck off, with as close 
a resemblance to farthings as it was possible 
to give them, without actually rendering him- 
self liable to a prosecution at the instance of 
the mint authorities. On the one side was a 
representation of his own bust, encircled by 
his name and address; on the other was a 
figure which was very similar to a Brittannia, 
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riding triumphantly on the waves. " The 
little coppers/' as the doctor called them, 
passed current as farthings^ with the same 
facility as the real coinage known by that 
name. The metropolis was full of them ; you 
could not get the balance of the sixpence you 
produced for your pint of beer, or of the shil- 
ling you laid down on the counter of some 
grocer, wherewith to purchase your pound of 
sugar, without receiving among the change, 

one or more of Dr. E ^'s coppers. In fact, 

the doctor was quite an ubiquitous personage. 
He was the first gentleman you saw at the 
breakfast table when you took up your morn- 
ing paper. He encountered you the moment 
you crossed your threshold, in thin small 
pieces of paper on the dead walls and on 
boards on men's shoulders; and, not content 
with this, he must needs find his way into 
your pockets ; for, if you were not above keep- 
ing at times a portion of the coarser coinage, 
it was ten to one but you found the medical 
worthy quite comfortable in the society of 
your copper George Rexes, Byron was at the 

c 3 
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time at the height of his reputation^ and his 
works were in general circnlation; but By- 
ron's name could hardly be said to be known 
at all in the metropolis^ compared with that of 

Dr. E . Of the latter it could be said 

with a truth and emphasis unprecedented in 
the case of any contemporary whatever — ^the 
reigning monarch himself^ perhaps^ excepted — 
that his name was a household word. To 
such an extent was it in people's mouths, in 
people'^s ears, in people's hands, in people's 
eyes, in people's pockets, that a foreigner must 
have come to one of two conclusions — either 
that the population of London were all ill 
together, or that there was a deplorable lack 
of physicians. 

Quack doctors are often made the subject t)f 
hoaxes of a rather annoying kind. A titled 
empiric to whom I have already referred as the 
presiding genius over a mock board of physi- 
cians, was doomed to receive an unusual share 
of these. One of the most laughable, and at 
the same time harmless of the many hoaxes 
played off at his expense, which have been 
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mentioned to me^ wa$ tlie following: — ^Mr. 
Hoaxum, a young wag^ called on him one day, 
and expressed a wish to have the benefit of the 
empiric'a medical skill. 

'^ Take a chair^ sir'' said the latter^ politely 
motioning the stranger to that very useful 
article of household furniture. 

Mr. Hoaxum seated himself. 

" I perceive sir, you are very ill/' observed 
tlie. quack. 

"I ought to have been here long before 
bow/' replied Mr. Hoaximi. 

''Ah !'"-^remarked the empiric in tones of 
iifinite self-complacency— -"Ah! you are like 
too many^ sir ; you stay away as long as you 
can, endangering your very life by trusting 
yourself in the hands of unskilful pretenders 
before you consult me. But you are obliged 
to come at last you see, sir." 

The quack pulled himself up as he spoke, 
and strutted with all the mock majesty of 
*' a turkey in wet grass/' several steps thr.ough 
the room. 
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" I certainly have too long delayed com- 
mitting myself to your care. Dr. — . — ; but I 
hope it is not now too late/' observed the 
young man, in accents which would have done 
credit to the most sincere and profound pe- 
nitent. 

" Well, I hope so too,*' replied the quack; 
" but judging from yoiu* appearance, it is a 
very bad case, a very bad case, indeed, sir/' 

" I am quite aware of that, doctor." 

'^ Perhaps you wiU have the goodness to 
state your case, sir V^ 

The wag affecting to be seized with a fit of 
bashfulness, held down his head and remained 
silent. 

" Oh, sir, you must not give way to any 
mistaken ii^esty. That may greatly aggra- 
vate the extremity of the case; it may be at- 
tended with serious consequences.'' 

" Then, doctor, I'm afraid I am far gone 

in ." Here Mr. Hoaxum paused as 

if afraid to reveal the aiatodng character of his. 
illness. 
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' " Oh, I see," said the quack, giving a signi- 
ficant shake of the head. " Oh, I see how it 
is ; this is a case for the consideration of the 
Board. There mnst be a consultation in this 
case, there must, indeed, sir; you'd better 
step into the other room where the Board are 
now sitting." 

Doctor B led the way, and the other 

followed. The door was opened with great 
formality, and he was ushered into the pre- 
sence of some half-do5&en of the "first phy- 
sicians in Europe." 

" Gentlemen,'^ said the empiric, addressing 
himself with the greatest self-importance and 
with much emphasis to the Board — " Gentler- 
men, the case of this young gentleman is a 
very serious one- Will you^" added the doctor 
turning to the wag, " have the goodness to 
state it to the Board ?'* 

" Aye, do, sir,'' said one. 

" Aye, let us hear it/' (Chimed in the others 
in a sort of discordant chorus. 

"I've got the case in my pocket gentlemen/' 
remarked the young man. 
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^' The Board'' stared at each other in amaxe- 
meitt^ and for some seconds maintained an' 
Xinbroken silence. 

" I beg your pardon^ sir^'' observed the 
master empiric^ breaking tke silence which 
prevailed, *' I beg your pardon^ sir, but I 
did'nt quite comprehend you> neither, I am 
sure^ does either of my distinguished bre^ 
thren."* 

" We do not/' said one and all. 

" Perhaps you would have the kindness to> 
explain yourself?" 

" I'm sorry, gentlemen, X should have ex- 
pressed myself so obscurely. What I mean is, 
that I have got a full detail of the circum-^ 
stances connected with my disease, 'vnritten on 
a sheet of paper in my pocket/' 

" Oh !" groaned one. 

" Oh, that's it, is it ?" growled two or three 
others; while the remainder simultaneously 
observed^ " I see," " I nnderistand,'' and so 
forth. 

" Perhaps, then, you yinU read the case to- 
the Board," suggested thjS leading quack. 
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" I would' rather some of you gentlemen, 
would do it yourselves/' replied the wag. 

" Dr. Hodman, perhaps you will be so oblig- 
ing as to read the case to the Board/' said 
Dr. Guff, addressing himself to one of the 
empirical brotherhood. 

" Is it written in a plain legible hand V 
inquired Dr. Hodman, addressing himself to 
Mr. Hoaxum. 

" It is^'' returned the latter. 

''Then, sir, will you obhge me with it ?^' 
said Dr. Hodman, putting out his hand to re- 
ceive the manuscript. 

The '^ case," which was neatly folded, and 
earefdlly sealed, was handed to Dr. Hodmaid, 
and received by him with all due solemnity. ^ 

Mr. Hoaxum then took up his hat, and wjlas 
in the act of quitting the room, when tpe 
chieftain of the empiric band begged he woiild 
stay while the case was read, lest it should be 
necessary to put some questions to him re- 
specting particular symptoms of his complaimt. 

*' I would rather retire for a few minutcp " 
observed Mrr Hoaxum, with much seemi 
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bashfiilness^ " to afford you time to read^ ddi' 
berate^ and consult/' 

" That must not be/' observed Dr. Guff, 
with considerable energy ; '' you must remaia 
in the room to answer questions^ while my 
excellent friend is proceeding with the reading 
of the case/' 

" I am under the necessity, gentlemen, of 
retiring for a few moments. I can answer 
any question on my retitra/' 

"Very good, sir," said Dr. Guff, Mr.Hoaxum 
in the mean time quitting the room. 

Scarcely had the door been shut, when the 
prince of empirics hastily broke open the little 
package. Underneath the envelop, there Was 
ilr second envelop, carefully sealed and without 
imy writing on the back. It was broken open 
ittid disclosed a precisely similar half-sheet of 
jHiper duly sealed, but equally unstained by 
the appKcation of the pen. 

*' The Board" began to feel amazed, and 
ta look upon "the case" as "wrapped up" in 
n lystery. A fEirther breach of the package wad 
n lade with the same effect. A fifth followed. 
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and behold the same result was witnessed. 
Still tiie work of breaking up every successive 
layer of white paper proceeded — the interest 
and the mystery of the matter deepening all 
the time in the minds of " the Board/' — until 
the operator came ta the twelfth and last> 
when^ ta the utter amazement of the entire 
conclave, but especially of Dr. Guif, himself,, 
one of his own hand-bills, three inches by two^ 
wretchedly printed on the coarsest quality of 
paper, stood revealed to their view. To depict 
the countenances of the " Board,'* at witness- 
ing this finale to a case which had been 
brought before them under so much mystery^ 
and with no inconsiderable pomp of circum-- 
stance, were impossible. It was fortunate for' 
the wag that he did not remain to witness the 
last act of his hoax; had he done so, the en- 
raged " physicians'' would, in a few seconds^ 
have done with their hands and feet, what in 
thousands of other e^ses they had done by the 
slower process of their quack prescriptions,, 
namely, sent him to another world to try hi» 
waggeries or hoaxes there. 
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The late Dr. E waa another of the quack 

fraternity at whose expense hoaxes were often 
played off. He was a personage of diminutive 
proportions ; and^ so fetr from subverting the 
generally received theory^ that little men are 
particularly conceited, and persons of great 
importance in their own eyes, furnished a 
marked confirmation of it. He contrived to 
deceive himself so far as. really to believe that 
he was the most skilful medical man in Chris- 
tendom; but, what was better still, he ma- 
naged, by dint of persevering and universal 
puffing, to make a large portion of the lower 
classes arrive at the same conclusion. He 
dined at aristocratic hours, and, in all respects 
aped the manners of the great, as far as cir- 
cumstances would allow. Of course, then, he 
was not to be consulted after certain bours. 
Persons ignorant of the empiric's notions on. 
these matters, often called at his house in 
Soho, after the professional hours, but were 
never admitted to the honour of an interview 
nor received the benefit of his advice. They 
were invariably told to call again to-morrow. 
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between the hours of ten and six. One day, 
a young gentleman, of the name of Maxwell, 
who was exceedingly partial to a joke at the 
expense of pretenders of any kind, made a 
wager with an acquaintance, that he would 

not only obtain admission into Dr. E 'a 

house, between half-past six and seven o'clock 
on a particular evening, but that he would 
succeed in persuading the quack that he was 
labouring under serious illness. On the even« 
ing appointed^ he proceeded to No. — , D 
Street; and, giving quite an aristocratical 
knock at the door^ one of the maids made her 
appearance. 

" Is Dr. E. within?'' inquired Mr. Maxwell. 

" He is, but cannot be seen just now, sir.'' 

'' But I must see him." 

" Can't, sir : he's at dinner just now, and 
never sees Jiny one after this hour." 

" 3ut I want to see him on business of the 
utmost importance, and must see him pre- 
sently." 

" Well, sir," obsen^ed the servant, in a 
desperate tone, .struck with the unusual de- 
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termination of the party, " I'll go up stairs 
and tell master. Who shall I say wants him. 



sir 



9W 



^ Sir Ghairks Broadhurst-" 

Her maidship sprang up-^stairs, and apprised 
the empiric of the state of matters at the 
door. 

*^No mistake as to the name?*' inquired 

Dr. E y exulting in the thought of having 

a baronet for his patients 

" Quite sure, sir, that's what he called him- 
self,^' answered Mary. 

" Is he genteeUy dressed?" pursued the 
quack, laying down Ms knife and fork, which 
but an instant before had been busily engaged 
in the commendable employment of cutting 
up a " reeking-hot" goose, the very sight of 
which would have rejoiced the heart of Epi- 
curus himself had he only chanced to flourish 
in Drr E ^s day, and been in his drawing- 
room on. this particular occasion. '' Is he 
genleelly dressed?'' , 

*^ Quite genteel, sir; a perfect gentleman in 
appearance/' replied the maid. 
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"^Then show him tip-stairs to the draw- 
ing room/' 

Mary did as sha was desived^ and the sup- 
posed baronet was forthwith ushered into the 
presence of the illustrious quacks who had 
retired into the drawing-room to receive him. 
Dr. E had anatched up a book, and pre- 
tended to be perusing it with the deepest 
interest when the other was introduced. " Dr. 
E ^ I -presume?'' said Mr. MaxwelL 

" E is jny name, sir/' said the quack, 

with infinite self-complaoency^ and only con- 
descending to give a slight inclination of his 
head, as the stranger spoke. 

" My name has been mentioned to you by 
your maid, I believe r' 

"It has. Sir Charles/' 

" I'm come to consult you <mi a, very urgent 
«nd serious case. Dr. E .'' 

" So I understand. Sir Charles, and that 
done induced me to depart from my nde 
of not seeing any one professionally after susl 
o'clock." 
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'^ I assure you. Dr. E >*' said the other, 

putting his hand to his breast, and making 
a low bow, '' I assure you» that I deeply ap- 
preciate the honour of an interview under such 
circumstances. Nothing but the urgency of 
the case could have induced me to break in on 
your hours of relaxation fix)m the pressure of 
professional duties.*' 

'^ Ours is a very arduous and onerous pro- 
fession, sir," remarked the empiric, pressing 
his diin consequentially between the two fore 
fingers and thumb of his left; hand. 

'^ I am quite persuaded of that, doctor/' 

"Well, Sir Charles, about this case?" pur- 
sued the quack. 

*' Oh, ifs a very serious case; a very bad 
case, indeed.'' 

" Aye, I can perceive you're very ilL" 

" I'm afraid, doctor, it's an incurable 
case," 

"Not at all. Sir Charles; don't allow your- 
self to imagine any thing of the kind. I'm 
confident that if once a short time in my 
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hands^ the disease under M^hich you labour 
will be entirely removed." 

" Doctor, you delight me; you inspire me 
with hope, though but a few minutes ago 
I viewed my disease as altogether hopeless." 

^' While there's life there's hope. I have 
been the instrument of curing thousands, who, 
in their own estimation, and in the estimation 
of their Mends, were on the very verge of 
the grave." 

"What an abtmdant source of supreme 
gratification and of solid satisfaction, must 
such a reflection prove to a philanthropic 
mind V 

Dr. E ^"s countenance seemed to ex- 
pand with self-complacency, as his patient 
spoke. 

"I have heard a great deal of the wonder- 
ful cures you have performed, doctor,'* 

The empiric moved his chair a few inches 
nearer his patient, and, taking his spectacles 
from his nose, gave them three or four hearty 
rubs with his pocket handkerchief. 
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*^Very wonderful cures^ indeed^ doctor,'* 
<x>ntinued the other. 

" I have been honoured by Providence to 
reUeve suffering humanity in extreme cases,*^ 
remarked the quack, looking fifty per cent, 
more consequential than he usually was ; 
though, as ba&re observed, always a person- 
age of unusual self-importance. 

^^ The case I have come to consult you about 
is '' 

" Is the y" uiterrupted the quack, as 

if ambitious of showing his superior discern- 
ment. 

''No, that is not it; its much worse than^ 
that." 

« Then it is ;" observed Dr. E , 

naming a very aggravated form of a very alarm- 
ing disease. 

" That's not it, yet," answered the patient- 

''That is bad enough, but my disease is 
still worse." 

" Indeed, Sir Charles," remarked the doctor, 
in great seeming .amazement; '' you don't 
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surely mean to say/' he continued, " that you 
are labouring under V 

*' No, Dr. E , that is not my com- 
plaint.'' 

*' Then, sir/' said the empiric, with consi- 
derable tartness, as if his vanity had been hurt 
at the circumstance of his professional know- 
ledge being at fault in his efforts to discover 
the malady under which his patient was suffer- 
ing ; '^ then, sir, pray what, in the name of 
wonder, is your disease ?" 

" I'm almost ashamed to name it, doctor." 

*' There must be no false delicacy, Sir 
Charles. Mention it at once.'' 

The other hesitated as if his feelings of de- 
licacy had been unequal to the task of making 
the disclosure. % 

" It is indispensable before prescribing,' ' 
resumed the quack," *' that I should know 
your malady." 

Really, doctor — " 

" Say what it is at once. Sir Charles." 

" I m afraid there is no cure for it," re- 
marked the patient. 

VOL. I. D 
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^' You're mistaken^ sir ; I cure all diseases : 
even the most desperate cases.*' 

" K you can cure my malady^ your fame 
will be extended throughout the civilized world; 
and your name will be handed down to poste* 
rity as the most illustrious benefactor of man* 
kind that ever appeared on earth/' 

Dr, E only became the more impatient 

to have an opportunity of learning what the 
mysterious disease was^ and of bringing all his 
medical skill to bear on it. 

'^ And you will^ at the same time^ increase 

your practise fifty fold. Yes, Dr. E , if 

you can effect a cure in my casse, you will, in 
less than a month, number half the population 
of London among your patients.^^ 

The countenance of the empiric brightened 
up at the idea of so vast an accession to his 
business. '^ Pray, Sir Charles,^' he said, with 
a burning impatience, " pray do tell me what 
your disease is?" 

" Then, doctor, the disease tmder which I 
labour is a disease of the pocket !*' 

'^ A what sort of disease, sir ?" 
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''A disease of the pocket/^ 

*' I don't understand you, sir,*^ observed the 
quack, with considerable warmth, the idea be- 
ginning to flash across his mind that the other 
was trifling with him. 

" IVe spent all my fortune, and I'm now 

steeped to the ears in poverty. Dr. E , 

can you cure that disease. It is the woi st to 
which humanity can be subject.^' 

The empiric was unable, in the excess of 
his indignation to utter a word; his face 
turned blue, and for some seconds he seemed 
as if he would choke from sheer rage. The 
other snatching up his hat, hurried down stairs 
and rushed out at the door, before the doctor 
had time to recover himself. 

One of the most ingenious and successful 
expedients ever resorted to with the view of 
practising on the gullibility of the metropo- 
litan public was hit upon by a quack, who is 
still alive, and living in great splendour at the 
West End, on the princely fortune he acquired 
by his well-conducted empiricism. Being of 
the humblest birth and origin, and unac- 

D 2 
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qnainted with even the most common mdiments 
of education^ he, before commencing business, 
had the tact to employ a person of dissipated 
habits, who had been regularly tndned np to 
the medical profession, and to whom a few 
shillings were everything, to instruct him how 
to use a certain number of medical terms and 
professional phrases. Having mastered this 
preliminary task, he engaged, for six months, 
at so much per week, six persons, some of 
whom were porters, and others day-labourers; 
and, as an inducement to keep the secret, and 
skilfully to act the part he should allot to 
them, he held out to them the strong proba- 
bility of their situations being permanent. 
These half-dozen persons, not one of whom 
could read or write, he formed into a Board of 
Health, to sit daily firom ten o'clock till three; 
while during, the remainder of the day, they 
were to " make themselves useful " by carrying 
boards on their shoulders, containing the name 
and addi^ss, and profession of their master; or 
distributing lilliputian hand-bills, announcing 
jliis miraculQ!us jnadical skill in all diseases, 
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and also the fact that his patients should; in 
all cases of importance, have the benefit, for a 
small extra charge^ of any advice of his ^^ Board 
of Health; '' consisting of the " first physicians 
in Europe. ^^ Previous to this^ however, I 
ought to have observed, he had carefully 
tutored the Board how they were individually 
to act. They were instructed never, on any 
account, to venture a remark of their own on 
any case, or in the presence of any patient, 
but simply to concur in every opinion he 
expressed, or observation he made, either in 
audible accents, or by the silent but not less 
expressive language, of a nod of the head. 
In order to carry out the idea to its greatest 
practicable extent, and to make the aspect 
of the Board as imposing as possible, this arch 
empiric provided suits of black clothes fo^* 
them of the first quality, together with a 
fashionable cane for each. The clothes were 
doffed and the canes laid aside, in an ad- 
joining room, as soon as the various consul- 
tations for the day were over; and the *' first 
physicians in Europe ^^ were obliged to encase 
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themselves again in their dirty^ tattered^ and 
thread-bare apparel^ and resume the undig- 
nified employment of carrying large boards on 
their shoulders^ and distributing hand-bills. 
The thing took amazingly. "Whenever a pa- 
tient waited on the quack, whom the latter 
deemed one who was in circumstances to pay 
a little in the shape of extra fees for medical 
advice, he was invariably told that his case 
was one of great importance, and must be 
referred to the Board of Health. Into the 
presence of their medical highnesses, the 
patient was accordingly forthwith ushered. 
There they sat, around a hirge table, in so- 
lemn — ^affectedly solemn — conclave, leaning on 
their canes, and looking wondrously wise and 
attentive, while their chieftain was asking the 
patient questions respecting the nature and 
manifestations of his malady. They, of course 
assented to everything he advanced by way of 
opinion, either as to the case itself or as re- 
garded the mode of treatment to be adopted. 
In a short time, the fame of the Board of 
Health, over the water, (for its locality was on 
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the Surrey side of the river) soon extended 
itself far and wide^ and patients flocked &om 
all parts of the metropolis to receive the advice 
of half-a-dozen of the '' first physicians ^ in 
Europe^ ^' which, I ought not to omit to state, 
was to be had at a remarkably low rate, con- 
sidering the usual charges of physicians. The 
Board existed for many years, and was only 
dissolved when the proprietor of the establish- 
ment thought fit to retire from business, after 
having made a princely fortune by his inge- 
nious quackery. 

It is a fact not generally known, that all 
medical quacks appear before the pubUc un- 
der assumed names. I have not been able to 
discover a single instance to the contrary. 
The real name of the late empiric, so well 
known under the cognomen of Mr. St. John 
Long, was DriscoU. And the Jordans and 
Gk)sse8, and the other names which are at pre- 
sent so &miliar to the public eye and ear, in 
connection with medical empiricism, are also 
all fictitious. One of the most notorious of the 
exiating race of quacks has changed his name 
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at least a dozen times, haymg made as many 
as ten or eleven unsuccessful attempts to es- 
tablish himself as an empiric. Proteus himself 
did not assume so many forms as itome of the 
quack fraternity assume names, when defeated 
in their efforts to impose on the public. Nor 
is it their names only that they change; they 
often vary the '' line of business '^ in which 
they appear before the community. There is 
now living, in one of the streets leading out of 
Oxford Street, a consummate quack, who makes 
experiments with great success on public ig- 
norance and credulity, in the capacity of a 
physician that can cure all manner of diseases, 
— ^who previously appeared in almost every 
conceivable department of medical charlata- 
nism, always professing to confine himself 
exclusively to each particular department. He 
commenced as an eye-doctor; but that would 
not do: then he appeared, but with no greater 
success, as an aurist : a year or two afterwards, 
he undertook the cure of the toothache, 
without extraction, or indeed without any 
thing. Still the speculation did not answer. 
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He eventually tried, with no better fortune^ 
every other branch of the medical profession^ 
and at last found that to be a universalist^ a 
doctor who 8ould cure every disease brought 
under his notice, was the only way in which 
he could hope to fill his podcets by gulUng the 
public. With each profession, this ingenious 
empiric changed his name, and also his resi- 
dence; in two or three instances, indeed, he 
changed, if there be propriety in the expres- 
sion, his country ; for he suffered his beard to 
grow into luxuriant mustachios> and, having 
thus acquired something of the external aspect 
of a foreigner, he represented himself as 
Mon»eur MaUetron, from Paris. 

In several instances, the medical quacks of 
the metropolis have two or three separate 
establishments, in different parts of the town,, 
under different names. In cases, however, 
where the empirics are anxious to make a 
fortune at the public expense in the shortest 
possible period of time, and where they have 
succeeded under a particular name, a second 
establishment is opened at a remote part of 
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the town 'imder the same name. The late 

Dr. £ , before refi^red to, having succeeded^ 

beyond all reasonable expectations, in his ef- 
forts to gull, or, as he used to say/ ''gammon^' 
the public, at his establishment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxfo^ Street, opened another, 
under the same charmed name, in a street 
on the other side of the water, leading from 
Blackfriars Road to Waterloo Road. The 
most amusing part of the affair, as showing 
the amazing ease and facility with which the 
metropolitan community can be gulled, was, 
that Dr. E y daily announced in the news- 
papers, on the dead walls, by boards borne 
through the streets on men^s shoulders, and 
by lilliputian hand-bills, circulated and thrust 
into every body^s hand who passed along the 
great thoroughfares, that he was to be con- 
sulted at precisely the same hours in either 
place. It never seemed to occur to the mind 
of poor, simple, unsuspecting John Bull, that 
miraculous as was the medical skill of Dr. 

E , (that is to say, taking his own word 

for it) he did not posses the attribute of 
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ubiquity^ and consequently could not be con- 
9ulted at one and the same moment^ in Soho 
and Black&iars Boad — places nearly two miles 
distant. Oh^ no; the credulous unsuspicious 
public never thought of any such physical im- 
possibility. The gulls who wanted to see Dr. 

E in Soho, called for Dr. E in Soho, 

and some personage or other promptly an- 
swered to the name and personated the cha- 
racter of the quack ; while the simpletons who 

invoked the assistance of Dr. E in the 

neighbourhood of Blackfiriars Boad, were as 
expeditiously waited on by another rogue 
glorying in the name of the same important 
personage. 

Ignorance, impudence, and assurance, are 
the cardinal qualities which are indispensable 
to successful quackery; and they are qualities 
which are generally found in close alliance 
with each other. The man of education, or 
of a cultivated mind, will never make a suc- 
cessful empiric. Indications of science would, 
every now and then, be oozing out, which 
would prove fatal to his assumed character. 
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Impudence and assmrance are still more essen- 
tial to successfol quackery* If the charlatan 
were to betray the slightest symptoms of confu^ 
sion or embarrassment^ either* when a patient 
is dying in his hands^ or has already expired 
through the ejQPects of his medicine or his 
treatment^ he is manifestly incompetent for the 
office he has undertaken. His failure is a 
matter of moral certainty. He must view all 
such occurrences as matters of course^ and 
unblushingly affirm^ that the parties were in 
the last stage of dissolution^ and on the very 
verge of the grave, however little themselves 
or firiends may have suspected it, before being 
placed under his care. If the quack be asked 
by any one the disease under which his patient 
labours, his impudence must come to his aid, 
and he must protest, with all the confidence of 
an oracle, that it is a particular malady, giving 
some name or other, no matter whether the 
terms employed are to be found in medical 
vocabularies or not. In fact, it is generally 
tbe wisest and safest course to invent some 
jargon for the occasion ; only taking care that 
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the words flow fluently from the mouth. The 
more strange and unintelligible the terms 
made use of, so much the better ; the patient 
not being, of course, in a condition to prove 
that there is no such disease, nor any such 
mode of describing it; and being consequently, 
in excellent condition to come to the con- 
clusion that the quack is a first-rate physician, 
— just as the erudite pedagogue did in the 
case of the Irish tutor, who, when the latter 
spoke in the Irish language, took it at once 
for granted, that because he did not under* 
stand the pretended tutor, he must of necessity 
be a prodigy of learning. 

It were much to be desired that some au- 
thentic information were accessible respecting 
the number of deaths which annually result 
from the effects of metropolitan quackeiy. 
Unhappily, however, no such information is to 
be had ; nor is it likely it ever will be obtain- 
able ; for there are no means of ascertaining 
the number of patients who entrust their lives 
in the hands of empirics. That the amount of* 
mortahty attributable to the agency of these 
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parsons is greats is unfortunately a too well 
attested fact. That fifteen or twenty thousand 
are yearly the victims of quackery is, I fear, 
no exaggerated supposition. 

It is a curious fact in the history of metro- 
politan empiridsm^ that there is not^ so far as 
Z have been able to leam^ an instance on 
record in which a quack who has been in a 
condition to expend a considerable sum in 
advertising his nostrums^ has not succeeded in 
getting himself and his trash brought into no- 
tice^ and reaping an abundant harvest from the 
adventure. They look on a return of at least 
fifty per cent, as certain on any amount of 
capital they may embark in their speculation 
on public credulity. 

In already adverting to the ingenious and 
high-sounding advertisements which the quack 
fraternity are in the habit of publishing in the 
newspapers and periodicals of the day^ there 
was one class of them to which I made no 
allusion. I refer to those advertisement para- 
. graphs which are ingeniously made to begin as 
if they really constituted paragraphs containing 
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Host attractive news; so that those persons 
who, if they saw that they were pnffs of quack 
medicines, would not take the trouble to read 
them, are dexterously decoyed into a perusal 
of them, and do not discover the trick of which 
they have been made the victims, until after 
they have got to the end of the paragraph, and 
the trash of the empiric has been forced on 
their attention, whether they would or not. 
Just take two specimens of this ingenious way 
of puffing quack medicines. The first runs 
thus: — "Terrors of the Guillotine! — ^The sys- 
tem of decapitation is now much less resorted 
to, as a milder principle of penal law prevails. 
Perhaps the terror of being guillotined is great- 
est when the clumsiness of the instrument 
makes it probable that the suflFerer will be 
mangled, in lieu of at once losing his head. 
In the former case, however, a person in the 
present day would have little to fear, after 
having been given up to his friends, since the 

use of would speedily bring about 

adhesion of the woimd; for which it is famous, 
as well as for a complete cure of rheumatism, 
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gout^ cancer^ scrofiila^ paralyais^ hxaruA, wounds 
of all kinds, &c., fee." 

The other instance I shall give is just as 
ingenious as the above. It is thus worded: 
Never was there a grander display of the 
spirit of enterprise than the Carthagenian 
General Hannibal displayed in passing over 
the Alps. In medical science there are innu- 
merable Alpine difBculties to surmount in the 
compKcated disorders of the kidneys, &c., 
which require a medical Hannibal to overcome. 

Mr. W has pioneered away every obstacle 

by the introduction of his celebrated balsamic 
pills, from which he has judiciously excluded 
copaiba.'^ 

These paragraphs, it will be observed, are, 
moreover, worded in such a way, as to make 
them appear as if they were written by the 
editors of the journals in which they appear; 
at all events, by any other person than the 
quacks themselves. 

I have in a previous part of this chapter, 
hazarded a conjecture as to the annual amount 
of mortality in England, which may fairly be 
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ascribed to the agency of medical empiricism. 
That it must be greats may safely enough be 
inferred from the fact that Govenmient derive 
a yearly revenue firom the sale oi quack medi- 
cines, of between £50,000 and £60,000. The 
sources of this revenue are the stamps, the 
duty on advertisements, licenses, the patents, 
and the duty on the paper employed for wrap- 
ping up the medicine. 

Such a quantity of deleterious medicine 
cannot be taken without producing disastrous 
results. Dr. Thornton made a calculation,, 
that some years ago sevaral thousand children 
were annually killed by a quack medicine 
advertised as " Cakes for the Cure of Worms/* 

It may be asked, do medical empirics or 
their nostrums ever effect a cure? There 
can be no question, that cures have occurred 
when particular parties have been under the 
hands of quacks, or when taking a course 
of thar medicines. But then, neither the 
empiric nor the medicine has anything to 
do with such cures. They are effected by 
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nature herself; or it may be^ that the imagi* 
nation of the parties is the principal agent 
in the matter. The core, however^ is ascribed 
to the empiric or his medicine ; and thns the 
credulity of one patient paves the way for the 
credulity of others. 

Speaking of the power of the imagination^ 
every one knows what great effects a vigorous 
imagination is capable of producing. That it 
can kill^ is a fact admitted on all hands. It 
has been seriously maintained — and though^ 
perhaps^ not true to the fall extent, it is to a 
very great extent — ^that, were fifteen or twenty 
persons to enter into a conspiracy together, 
and to arrange, as if without any previous 
concert, individually to meet a given man at 
regular intervals on a particular day, and look- 
ing with a grave countenance into his face, 
to say, that he appeared as HI as if he were 
just in the act of dying, the result would be, 
that he would fancy his health was in a most 
alarming state, and would actually die from 
the apprehension in a few days. Authen- 
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ticated cases of the kind are on ^record. Still 
more numerous are the cases of wonderful 
cures performed by the agency of the imagi- 
tion. Thousands, in former ages, were cured 
after the royal touch, though not hy the royal 
touch; the cures were eflfected through the 
instrumentality of their strong imaginations. 
Those acquainted with EngUsh history know 
that the "royal touch'' or "gift/' as it wa» 
generally called, was invented by the monks 
for the purpose of increasing the reverence for 
kings, in the time of Edward the Confessor.; 
and that it was continued by every successive 
sovereign for the long period of six centuries 
and a half. It was computed that Charles the 
Second, d'lring the twenty-six years he prac- 
tised the royal gift, touched nearly a hundred 
thousand persons, many of whom, by the 
power of their imaginations, are said to have 
been healed. To prove beyond all controversy 
what may in some cases be accomplished by 
the aid of imagination alone, it may be right 
to mention this curious fact, that the Prince of 
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Orange^ when the garrison^ during the seige 
of Breda, were snflfering extreme distress from 
the ravages of scurvy, sent in by a confidential 
messenger a preparation which was called an 
infallible specific for the disease, with instruc- 
tions to take it in a large quantity of water. 
The medicine was taken with avidity, and with 
a full conviction of its adequacy to cure the 
epidemic. It had the desired effect; the 
soldiers were all restored to health. It 
was afterwards confessed by the prince, that 
the substance in question consisted of nothing 
else than a little colouring matter. Every- 
body knows, too, how many wonderful cures 
were performed, ten or twenty years ago, by 
the celebrated Prince Hohenloe, even when he 
was several hundred miles distant from his 
patients, — ^if so they ought to be called. And 
just at this moment, marvellous cures are 
being performed in the case of the poor Irish, 
by the force of imagination ; — ^they going to 
Father Matthew, the apostle of temperance, in 
the fiill persuasion that he possesses the gift of 
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curing the sick, though he himself utterly dis- 
claims all pretensions to the possession of anj 
such gift. 

This sufficiently explains how cures are occa- 
sionally performed on patients At the time they 
are under the care of empirics ; and when any 
such cures do occur, the empiric gets the entire 
credit of them, which, of course, materially 
assists in paving the way for the success of his 
farther experiments on public credulity. 

Reference has already been made to the 
fact of so many of our English aristocracy 
being numbered among the patients, or rather 
guUs, of medical empirics. This is surprising 
enough, but it is not so surprising as the fact, 
thnt some of the greatest and most learned 
men the world has ever produced, were equally 
credulous in such matters. Cicero and Au- 
relius were the victims of medical superstition; 
and Boyle and Lord Bacon were just as cre- 
dulous on the subject, as the poor ignorant 
creatures who at this moment potently believe 
in the healing power of Father Matthew. 
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It has often struck me as surprising that 
medical empirics^ in the plenitude of their in- 
genuity in devising schemes to gull the public, 
should never have started with some pretended 
preventive against diseases of any and every 
kind. Hitherto, they have modestly limited 
their medical skill to the capability of curinff 
those maladies by which the human frame is 
liable to be attacked. Why does not some of 
their number boldly and unblushingly affirm, 
that he has discovered a medicine which shall 
infallibly act as a panoply against the invasions 
of disease of any and every description; a 
medicine which shall insuret he party patronis- 
ing it an entire immunity from the maladies 
to which humanity is subject? Any thing 
which should thus hold out the promise of 
perpetual exemption from disease, would be 
sure to take by the credulous thousands who 
crowd the metropolis. The medicine would be 
bought up with avidity; the house of the 
empiric, if he professed to practise, would be 
thronged with patients, eager to swallow his 
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nostrums^ in the full persuasion that they 
possessed all the virtue which the rogue 
asaribed to them. 

The only individual who seems, in any 
d^ree, to have anticipated this project, was, 
a recent German empirical optician. He how- 
ever, accomplished his object by persuading 
persons, whose eyes were perfectly good, that 
they either were very bad or were in dan- 
ger, of immediately becoming, so. The author 
of a little pamphlet, called " Spectacle Se- 
crets,'^ relates the following anecdote of this 
ingenious German quack : — 

" A lady,*' says he, was " startled one morn- 
ing by a big, blustering, showily-dressed man, 
who, after knocking at the street-door, pushed 
past the servant, and rapping loudly at the 
parlour-door, opened it without waiting for 
any reply, — * Goot morning, matam, I am the 
optition to the Royal Family; your friend. 

Lady , terives so much goot from my 

pellucit lenses, she pegged me to call and suit 
you/' 
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Before all this had been uttered he had 
taken a package from a confederate^ dressed as 
a livery-servant who accompanied him, and 
covered the table with his stock. 

* Your eyes are in a most alarming state^ 
matam — ^this pair of cold spettacles will 
suit you/ 

'Really!' said the lady, how came Lady 
W-— — , to suppose I wanted spectacles? I 
have never worn any at any time in my lifis,' 

' No, that's the vary reason your sight is 
leaving you — ^your eyes are vary pad/ 

' What is the price of this pair V inquired 
the lady. 

' Three guineas,' wfis the answer. The 
price was paid ; and after punishing her eyes 
for a few days, the lady met with a scientific 
friend, who convinced her they were totally 
unfit and improper for her, her eyes being in 
excellent order, and not requiring spectacles 
atalL" 

Reference has already been made to the 
low origin and their utter ignorance of litera- 
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ture, medicine^ and every thing else^ of the 
quack fraternity. A recent nnmber. of the 
*' Medical Gazette" states that two per- 
sons, who have lately set up in opposition 
to the prince of quacks, the great piU manu- 
£acturer, were formerly in his employ; the 
one 9& footman, and the other as a carpenter 
who was occasionally employed on the premises. 
They are now in partnership, and are running 
their former employer very hard, by offering 
to dose the public with piUs more thoroughly 
Morisonian than those manufactured by the 
illustrious Hygeist himself. 

Another empiric who was recently in town, 
had been originally an hostler ; but findincc 
that either the horses did not come in fast 
enough, or that the riders or drivers were 
not sufficiently liberal to enable him to obtain 
a living, he betook himself to doctoring the 
lieges, and speedily acquired a handsome 
fortune. 

But, perhaps, the most successful of recent 
empirics, always excepting the prince of quacks 
himself, is a person who was originally a 

VOL. I. B 
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barber and continued for many years in the 
practice of his humble calling, '* shaving for 
a penny ^' as many of the chins of his fel- 
low-subjects as came in his way. At last it 
struck him, that though he might earn a 
livelihood by the trade of chin-scraping, there 
was little or no probability of his ever mak- 
ing a fortune by it. He, therefore, deter- 
mined on turning doctor at once. The result 
soon justified the wisdom of the expedient; 
he acquired a large and lucrative practice. In 
a few years he was worth several thousand 
pounds. 

I shall only mention one instance more. It 
is given in a recent work, entitled '' Sketches 
of Imposture.'* The empiric in question was a 
bankrupt German shopkeeper, and chiefly con- 
fined himself to the cure of the gout. The 
nobility and gentry flocked to his house, and, 
with the aid of vigorous imaginations several 
of them got cured. The result was, that he 
amassed a splendid fortune, with which he 
returned to his native country; where, living 
in all the luxury of a prince, he drank daily as 
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bis firsts and certainly most appropriate^ toast^ 
'* To the credulous and stupid nobility, gentry^ 
and opulent merchants of Great Britain/^ 

It is discreditable to the government and 
legislature that quackery should have been suf- 
fered to be carried on so long, and to so fright- 
ful an extent, in this country. Som6 idea 
6f the extent to which it is carried on, may 
not only be inferred from the facts which have 
already been stated in this chapter, but from 
. this one astounding fact, that one-tenth part 
of all the advertisements which appear in the 
Liondon weekly and provincial journals, con- 
sist of advertisements of quack medicines. 
The medical profession itself ought to take 
decided steps with the view of putting down the 
intolerable nuisance ; if fairly brought before 
parliament, there cannot be a doubt that some 
decisive measures would at once be had re- 
course to, for the purpose of strangling the 
many-headed monster of medical empiricism. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUACKEBT. 

Empiricism in the Shoe Blacking trade — Reli^ous Empiri- 
cism — Quackery in the Publishing trade — Political 
Quacks — Legal Quacks — Quacks in trade in general — 
Career of a nbted Quad:- — Concludii^ remarks. 

I HAVE stated in the preceding chapter 
that empiricism is not confined to medi- 
cine; it abounds in every business and pro- 
fession that can be named. In the Shoe- 
blacking-trade, quackery is peculiarly rife. 
We have been daily assuied for years past, 
that to such a pitch of excellence has the 
manufacture of shoe-blacking been carried, 
that the usual brittle mirrors which grace 
our drawing-rooms, or lie on our bedroom 
tables, may now be dispensed with, and a 
boot, polished with the blacking prepared by 
the advertiser, substituted for them. It has 
been boldly aflfirmed that a boot so polished. 
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possesses reflective attributes of a far higher 
order than the best and most expensive mirror 
ever made. 

The rivalry, a few years ago, among the 
manufacturers of matchless blacking, was so 
great that two or three of the leading quacks 
in that department of trade actually retained 
poets of high reputation to sing the praises- of 
their paste and liquid. It has been confidently 
stated that even Byron himself, before he 
attained the height of his fame, received enor- 
mous sums for his poetical eulogiums on the 
shoe polish of a well-known manufacturer of 
that commodity. Whether this be true or 
otherwise, I am not in a condition to say ; but 
no one in the practice of reading the public 
journals eighteen or twenty years ago, could 
fail to have been struck with the rapid succes- 
sion of brilliant poetic effusions in praise of 
the commodity in question, which then graced 
the advertising columns of the newspapers. 
In some cases, the jet-blacking proprietors 
monopolized the talents of particular poets, 
paying them an annual sum for their " verse," 
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just as the proprietor of a magazine pays its 
editor, and expressly stipulating that no rival 
manufacturer of the paste or liquid should 
have the benefit of their abilities. In other 
instances, it was privately intimated to most 
of the literary men then in the metropolis, 
that poetical pieces would be gladly received, 
and that those which were approved should be 
liberally remunerated, — ^the remuneration being 
at the rate of one guinea for every twenty lines, 
A gentleman of competent taste was duly ap- 
pointed, and duly salaried, to sit in judgment 
on the pieces submitted for decision. There 
were hosts of competitors, and the quality of 
the pieces ranged from the highest order of 
excellence to the veriest trash. The muses 
must have wept, if ever their lady-ships resign 
themselves to the melting mood, to think that 
such discreditable effusions as some of them 
were, should ever have proceeded from the 
pens of persons who but a few moments before 
had professed to pay their court to them. But 
though much of the matter thus penned in 
laudation of the marvellous virtues of blacking 
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never got above the bottom of mediocrity, 
there were many pieces of superior merit, 
which were necessarily rejected owing to the 
great number of competitors. One clever 
piece, beginning with 

The DA Y-Star rises and the MARTIN sings, 

written by a gentleman whose name, at this 
moment, occupies a highly respectable position 
in the literary circles in which he moves, was 
numbered among the rejected contributions. 
The piece in question was written to sing the 
praises of Day and Martin's blacking ; hence 
^ the propriety of underlining the two words in 
the opening line. I have offcen thought that 
a tasteful selection from the pieces approved ot 
and published, would, if sold at a cheap price, 
have a very fair circulation. I have not a suf- 
ficient number of them before me to select the 
most favourable specimens. Out of five pieces 
which are all to which I have access at pre- 
sent, I select two. The first cannot fail to 
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remind the reader of the manner of the late 
Dr. Walcott, who wrote so many humourous 
pieces, tmder the assumed cognomen of " Peter 
Pindar the Second/' It is entitled 

management; or, raising the wind. 

Ill boots which reflected each form like a glass, 

A joker enjoyed, at an inn, a good dinner ; 
But who can avert evil fortune ? alas ! 

No blunt in the locker, this pennyless sinner. 

In jeopardy placed for his grub, left his coat, 

And thus on adventure was usher*d afloat ; 

A surtout was left, which he buttoned close round him. 

And soon as a guest a new innkeeper found him. 

He suppM, drank his grog, went to bed, and pursuits 
Of management dream'd, of the wind how to raise ; 
When enter'd a monkey, as rose the sun's rays. 

And bore ofi^ in triumph, his mirror-like boots. 

Of raiang the wind dispossess^ then of fears, 

lie rang an alarm in the innkeeper's ears. 

Who scamper'd up-stairs in surprise and affright. 

*'' I'm robb'd !" cried the guest, " of my boots in tlie night. 

And coat that contun'd, in bank-notes, twenty pounds.*' 

This story the credulous landlord confounds, 

W^ho forth, with the speed of an arrow now shoots. 

Then quickly returns with a new coat and boots. 

And twenty pounds pays, his guest's loss to replace. 

And save thus his house fixxm impending disgrace. 
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The stranger, contented, his exit then made, 
And Fug was soon found in the bright boots amy'd ; 
When came the first vintner, with whom it now seem'd 
The joker had been, and his gannent redeem'd. 

The wily manceuvrist made good his retreat, 
And, but for the ape, had not thought of the feat. 

The boots, like true mirrors, the incident lacking— 
And still, at the inn, 'tb a subject replete 
With a joke, when the townsmen or traveUers meet. 

Thus raising the wind, and by W— 's jet blacking. 

The other piece is, perhaps, still more lively. 
It is headed 

THE EOPB-VAULTER ; OE, THE COUNTRY 
EXCURSION. 

Jjast Bartholomew Fair on a Monday began ; 

The market had clos'd, when, bestriding his horse, 

Through Smithfield a yeoman directed his course 
In haste to a booth, as the multitude ran. 

Outside, where a rope-vaulting monkey displayed 

His skill, in appropriate costume array'd. 

His a^e performances, and antic grimaces 

Created a number of risible faces. 
^ Encore V* cried the yeoman — the monkey tum'd round, 

And, casting his eye at the yeoman's bright boots, 

Suspended, in wonder, all other pursuits; 
In these, by^ reflection, his image he found. 

As if in a mirror, and, judgment to show, 

Adjusted his dress by the fine jetty glow, 

E 3 
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The croird highly praised this new amateur's taste ; 

When, Presto, begone ! Jacko sprang np behind ; 
And, throwing his arms round the yeoman's broad waist^ 

The horse the Old Bailey pass'd down like the wind. 
And Blackfriars Bridge with velocity cross'd 
While all eyes these mystified riders engross'd. 

At home, when arriv'd, what but terror prevail'd. 

The yeoman, as seen by the assail'd I 

** The ! 'tis one of the blacking's 

The yeoman replied — ^while the monkey the act in 

Of setting his dress to the bright boots, again 

Resorted his amateur taste to sustain. 

Restor'd to his home, to prevent like disaster, 

A toilet for Jacko is found by his master, 

In chaste and resplendent reflection not lacking — 

Boots polish'd by W '• — 's pre-eminent blacking. 

In the shape of prose, also, there have 
appeared, from time to time, some pompous 
pieces of composition, in praise of the " easy- 
shining and brilliant '^ commodity of a par- 
ticular quack. Not content with representing 
it as possessing, in addition to its brilliant 
attributes, the quality of excluding damp, 
and giving pliancy and durability to the 
leather, the empirical manufacturer com- 
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mences a pompous adyertisement in the fol* 
lowing terms: — 

" Imposture Unmasked P 
The progress of merit, although frequently 
assailed, is not impeded by enyy and detraction. 
The aggression of ambuscade terminates in 
defeat, and conscious rectitude triumphs in 
the attainment of the grand object — ^public 
approbation. The test of experience is the 
guarantee of favour, and has established 

T ^'s blacking in general estimation; 

of which there exists not a stronger proof than 
the tacit acknowledgment of a host of servile 
imitators, who surreptitiously obtrude on the 
unwary a spurious preparation as the genuine 
article, to the great disappointment of the 
unguarded purchaser, and manifest injury of 

T , whose character and interest, by this 

iniquitous system, are equally subjected to 
detriment. It becomes, therefore, an in- 
dispensable duty to caution the pubUe 
against the manoeuvres of unprincipled ven- 
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ders^ yrho, having no character to lose, and 
stimulated by avarice in their nefarious pur- 
suits^ aim at the acquisition of money^ 
through any medium other than that of 
honour/' 

I look on this 'passage as a perfect gem in 
its way. I never, in the whole course of my 
reading, met with so rich a specimen of mag- 
niloquence. I will undertake to say, it is 
unparalleled in the pages of mock-majestic 
composition. It is a sort of appeal to the 
British nation, to use open moral warfare, if 
it be not, indeed, an advice to have recourse 
to physical force, against the parties so ener- 
getically denounced and held up to the scorn 
of all virtuous men. Who could have pre- 
viously imagined that one empiric in the 
"matchless*' and "brilliant" trade, could 
have felt such boundless indignation towards 
the other members of the "shining" frater- 
nity? Yet so it is. Had the writer been a 
Chartist, and been at the same time partial 
to the theory, that it was fitting and proper 
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that a practical illustration of his principles 
should be afforded^ there is no estimating the 
amount of mischief which he might have 
perpetrated. 

Even Religion itself^ notwithstanding its hea- 
venly origin and hallowed nat^ure^ is not exempt 
from empiricism. Who could not point to one 
or. more preachers of Christianity, who resort to 
quackish expedients to bring themselves into 
notice ? Even in the church or chapel^ we are 
often obliged to witness a great deal of " clap- 
trap/' either in the matter or manner of the mi- 
nister; not unfrequently in both.. Whodoesnot 
know or has not heard of particular preachers, 
whose stock of theology is so scanty as to 
disqualify them from standing up in a pulpit, 
and who find it no easy task to conceal the 
extent of their obligations to the published 
sermons of others ? And then, if we take a 
wider range, and embrace those who avow 
their attachment to Christianity — ^no matter 
to what denomination the parties belong — ^how 
much of empiricism do we discover ! He who 
makes a greater profession of religion than his 
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principlea, Hs fedings, his experience, and 
conduct justify, is a religious quack. So also 
is the man who makes an undue parade of hi» 
piety ; though in both cases the term by which 
the world usually characterises the party, is 
that of hypocrite. 

But I must not pursue this point farther, 
lest I trespass on the domains of the professed 
theologian. In Literature, we have quacka 
without number. A literary empiric, if my 
definition be a correct one, is an author who 
goes about boasting of his knowledge of sub- 
jects or points in literature, of which he is 
ignorant ; or who, when he publishes a work, 
has recourse to undue means to bring it into 
notice, and to promote its sale. He — and the 
case, I find, is by no means one of such rare 
occurrence as I once imagined it to be — ^he 
who lauds himself in notices of his own work, 
is pre-eminently a literary quack, a,nd one of 
the most contemptible kind. So is the author 
who uses the influence he possesses with the 
editors of journals to procure a favourable 
notice of his works. And equally empirical is 
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the practice^ so prevalent among literary men, 
of representing their works as having had a 
much larger share of success than they have 
actually met with. It is well known that by 
these and other empirical expedients, many 
persons have palmed themselves off for a time, 
on the public, as literary characters of great 
importance. It were no difficult task to men- 
tion the names of many such persons who, 
within the last twenty years, have thus suc- 
ceeded, for a time, in persuading the public 
that they were men of consideration in the 
literary world. Charlatanism in literature, 
however, is much more promptly detected 
than in almost any thing else that could 
be named. 

Perhaps I may be asked, since there is so 
much charlatanism among literary men, is 
the Publishing trade free from the taint of 
quackery? Far from it. I know of few 
businesses or professions — ^I am not sure 
which is the more correct term — ^in which 
empiricism is so rife as in that of publishing. 
Witness the numerous elaborate unadulterated 
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puffs of new works which daily appear in the 
public journals^ duly paid for as advertise- 
ments^ though they have aU the appearance 
of paragraphs which have flowed sponta- 
neously from the pens of the editors of the 
respective journals in which they are inserted. 
All these puffs are manufactured in the esta- 
bUshments of the publishers of the works so 
prodigally praised. Another exemplification 
of bibliopohc quackery is afforded in the 
practice, now so common, of representing 
particular books as having passed through 
several editions by announcing a . third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth edition, when the fact 
is that the work has scarcely had any sale 
at all. The most consummate coipitemporary 
quack connected with the publishing trade, 
occasionally inserts a long list of small works 
in the newspapers, all of which are repre- 
sented as having reached from ten to thirty 
editions. I myself know an instance in which 
a publisher, who printed five hundred copies 
of a small work, divided that number into 
/ottr editions. What between the number of 
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copies sent to newspapers and magazines^ 
and those gwen away to friends^ the larger 
part of the first edition, consisting of one 
hundred and tvrenty five copies, was got rid 
of the first day ; the remainder were put aside, 
and the sale of the second edition commenced 
on the second day. In the course of eight 
days, about half the second edition had found 
their way out of the publisher's premises, 
and a third edition was announced as ready, 
with what Bums would have called consider- 
able " pomp of circumstance/' In ten or 
twelve days afterwards, the pubUsher, by a 
similar process, was enabled to advertise the 
appearance of a fourth edition. People ima- 
gining that each had been a bond fide one, 
consisting of at least five hundred copies, very 
naturally concluded that a volume which was 
running through edition after edition at this 
raihroad rate, must be a work of more than 
usual merit. The result was that the whole 
of the/ottr/A edition was promptly sold. Then 
the publisher recurred to the remainder of the 
third edition, which also, in due time, vanished 
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from his shelves. Of course the unsold copies 
of edition the second^ were then supplied^ as 
long as they lasted^ to customers; and when 
they also had disappeared, the remaining stock 
of the first edition was brought into the literary 
market. The empirical publisher was thus 
supplying his customers with the first edition 
of his little volume some weeks after i\iQ fourth 
had been entirely disposed of ! 

This was certainly, we should think, a suffi- 
ciently barefaced instance of empiricism. It 
is, however, not to be compared to another, 
which I am about to name. Will it be be- 
lieved that not long ago, one of our quack 
publishers, in a small way of business, had the 
matchless effrontery to advertise a little work 
as being to be published the day after the ad- 
vertisement appeared, and then, on the fol- 
lowing day, to announce the siasth edition of 
the work in question! In other words, the 
consummate charlatan had the words '^ sia^th 
edition/^ printed in conspicuous letters on the 
title-page of the very first copy he sold! 

Passing over other descriptions of empirics. 
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I come to Political Quacks. Their name is 
legion. There is one particular place in which 
they are a most plentiful crop. Need I men- 
tion it f Does not every reader at once point 
to the House of Commons? There there 
are nightly exhibitions of the most consum- 
mate quackery. The whole Parliamentary 
conduct, indeed, of many of the members 
is, from the commencement to the close of 
the session, one uninterrupted exhibition of 
quackery. They bring particular motions for- 
ward for no other purpose than to bring 
themselves forward. With certain questions 
they appear wondrously conversant: their infor- 
mation and their knowledge having, according 
to the homely expression, been got up for the 
nonce. Eight days before delivering their 
marvellously intelligent speeches, they were 
perfectly unacquainted with the question. 
And their information being the result of 
what is called " cramming,'^ it will soon vanish 
from their minds. If you converse with them 
six or seven weeks afterwards on the subject, 
you will find that they have relapsed into their 
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pristine ignorance. Their speeches at the time 
contained everything they knew; their sup- 
posed intimacy with the question did not ex- 
tend an iota beyond what they communicated 
to the House^ and through the House to the 
country. Other members, again, are appa- 
rently unboundedly zealous on particular 
points : their zeal is all assumed for the pur- 
pose of standing well with their constituents 
and the coimtry. Another decided exhibition 
of quackery on the part of our representatives 
remains to be noticed. I allude to the prac* 
tioe, by no means uncommon, of members 
writing out their speeches and then giving 
them to the reporters; by which means they 
appear verbatim in the papers next day, and 
the country is led to believe, from the space 
thus devoted in the public journals to their 
orations, that they must be men of very great 
importance in St. Stephen*s ; whereas, had the 
reporters been left to exercise their own dis- 
cretion as to how much or how little of their 
harangues should be given, — what, perhaps, 
when furnished by the orators themselves. 
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fills a goodly column^ would be so imspar- 
ingly curtailed of their fair proportions^ as 
to occupy no more than twenty or thirty lines ; 
and thus afford the country a correct index 
of the status which the speakers really occupy 
in the House. 

As for Legal Quacks^ again^ they are innu- 
m^able. Westminster Hall is full of empirics. 
The lofty pretensions and shallow acquirements 
of many of the performers^ exhibit a marked 
contrast. Of the ignoble expedients to which 
many of the gentlemen of the long robe 
have recourse with the view of bringing 
themselves into notice and obtaining briefs, I 
say nothing. He who does not know some of 
these must have but a very limited acquaint- 
ance indeed with the annals of Westminster 
Hall, the Old Bailey, or any of the other civil 
or criminal courts which exist in the me- 
tropolis. 

But why particularly specify religion, lite- 
rature, the publishing trade, politics, or the 
law, as professions in which empiricism is 
rampant ? I should like to be told, if any one 
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can tell me, in what profession or occupation 
it does not abound. What department of 
science or art can be mentioned, in which 
there is not a greater or less number of 
quacks ? And if we descend to the more 
himible callings of life, we find empiricism 
flourishing in what a poet would describe as 
all the " vigour of manhood." We have 
quack shavers " for a penny^' without num- 
ber ; persons who engage to rid us of our 
beards without feeling the slightest uneasi- 
ness under the operation, and with a promp- 
titude which, but for the confident way in 
which they speak, would be incredible. In 
the manufacture and sale of the hal^nny 
pies which are exhibited in tin boxes in the 
streets, there is a world of empiricism. They 
are declared by the venders to be the '* most 
best pies as vas ever madcj^' and their good 
qualities are dwelt upon with so much earnest- 
ness and eloquence, that it is only surprising 
the pedestrians whose ears are charmed with 
their praises, do not pounce upon and eat 
them up with as much avidity as if her 
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Majesty's metropolitan subjects were one and 
all in a state of starvation. 

Even Nature herself cannot boast exemp- 
tion from the intrusions of quackery. Char- 
latanism thrusts its hated presence into almost 
every part of her wide domains. Who has not 
heard of the notorious weather quack, who is 
understood to have speculated so profitably on 
the ignorance and credulity of the public, as to 
pocket, in the short space of three or four 
months, upwards of £3000. by his pompous 
pretensions to a knowledge of the laws which 
regulate the variations in the weather ? 

Hitherto I have spoken of quacks and 
quackery in reference to one particular line of 
empiricism. There are however, many em- 
pirics who scorn the idea of confining their 
quackish exploits to any one branch of busi- 
ness. In some cases they try their hands at 
two or three empirical trades : in others at ten 
or a dozen. There is a noted empiric in town 
at the present moment whose quackish prac- 
tices are so varied and multifarious, that it 
were no easy matter to name a line of business 
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or profession, in wldch lie has not at one time 
or other appeared. In several departments of 
quackery, he is at this instant carrying on a 
thriving business. The history of this empiric 
is an extraordinary one. He was brought up 
to the business of a cobler, at which he worked 
to the satisfaction of those who intrusted him 
with the repairs of their damaged boots and 
shoes, until he had attained the age of twenty- 
five. He then married; and his soul rising 
contemporaneously with that event, above his 
leather and his last, he resolved on earning lite- 
rary renown, and if possible bettering his 
pecuniary circumstances at the same time* 
But the question suggested itself how was this 
to be done? How was literary distinction, and an 
improved state of his finances to be achieved ? 
The embryo empiric did not possess a particle 
of learning, unless the capability of reading 
ordinary English in an ordinary way, and 
writing a tolerable hand, ought to be dignified 
with the name. An ingenious idea struck 
him. He resolved on reading a number of 
works on popular science, and then, having 
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by means of a pair of scissors and a quantity of 
paste dovetailed together the more interesting 
and more easily comprehensible portions of 
each book^ forming them into a whole. The 
work thus promptly manufactured was care- 
fully transcribed by a young acquaintance, 
who could write a superior hand. An attract- 
ive title was next invented^ and to give the 
greater effect to the title, he prefixed to 
his name, as the author, the honorary term 
"Professor,^' and appended to it the initials, 
"P.R.S. L.L.D.,^' and several others of an 
equally imposing kind. The little work foimd 
a publisher, and the publisher obtained for it 
a remunerating sale. The little reputation 
which " The Professor'' thus acquired, by not 
only stealing other people's ideas, but their 
very words, did not, however, satisfy his aspi- 
rations after literary and scientific fame. Nor 
did the comparatively slow process of obtaining 
a name in the world by the publication of 
books, at aU accord with his eager and impa- 
tient anxiety to be considered a man of literary 
note. What then was to be done to accelerate 

VOL. I. f 
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his progress to the distinction he coveted, and 
to his possession of the means which he con- 
cluded that distinction would place at his dis- 
posal for bettering his pecuniary condition ? — 
a consummation of which, I ought to have 
already remarked, he never lost sight in his 
yearnings after literary and scientific celebrity. 
His ideas on this head proved him to be a 
genius of no ordinary kind. In the xjourse of 
five minutes his fertile brain, — ^fertile, I mean 
ia the way of inventing ways and means of 
bringiug himself into notice, — ^not only formed 
a philosophic society which was called by the 
name of the greatest moral philosopher the 
world ever produced, but represented the society 
gis being in active operation, jand including in 
the Ust of its directors and members, .a multi- 
tude of names, which, though altogether un- 
known to feme, were nevertheless those of per- 
sons who were members of all the learned and 
philosophical societies in Christendom. The 
number of initials which was appended to each 
name, was not only extraordinary, but re- 
miuded one of the taiLof a comet It was onlv 
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surprising that the names of gentlemen who 
could rejoice in being members of such a host 
of learned bodies, should have been wholly 
unknown to an ^^ intelligent and discerning 
public/^ Yet so it was : nobody had ever, not 
even by accident, encountered the name of 
any of these illustrious philosophers; but being 
unwilling to admit his ignorance of the exist- 
ence of the attainments of such men, every 
person concealed his surprise in his own breast. 
The very first intimation which the public re- 
ceived of the existence of this imposing as- 
sociation of literati and philosophers, was con- 
veyed to them in the shape of a report of 
their proceedings in a morning paper; the 
Professor himself figuring as the president and 
principal speaker. With the assistance of the 
person already referred to, who was a young 
man of some education, and whose pecuniary 
circumstances, coupled with the utter absence 
of principle in such matters, rendered him the 
obedient servant and convenient tool of the 
empiric, — the clap-trap report was prepared 
and sent to the morning journal alluded to. 

p2 
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But hoir^ it win be asked, did it find its waj 
into the colnmns of ^the paper? Why, the 
empiric's inyentire powers hit upon a very 
ingenious scheme for the purpose. To the 
report was appended a resolution purporting to 
have been carried by deafening acclamations^ 
after most eulogistic speeches by the mover 
and seconder, to the effect that Jacob Judkins, 
Esq., the editor of the Morning Intelligencer, 
had been imanimously appointed honorary 
member of Ute V Society. The distin- 
guished compliment thus paid to the editor, 
insured a ready passport to the entire report 
into the cohmins of the Intelligencer. Find- 
ing the thing thus £Eir eminently successful, 
the Professor, or empiric, assigned weekly 
meetings to the non-existent Society, at all of 
which, as a matter of course, he himself was 
the principal speaker ; and on no occasion did 
he omit to pay some high-flown compliments 
to his friend the editor. Week after week 
did the reports of the proceedings of this dis- 
tinguished philosophical society appear in the 
Morning Intelligencer; and the result was 
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that though no one ever before heard the 
name of the Professor or his associates^ every- 
body concluded^ that the former must be some 
^eat man, who, in veriiication of the remark 
of a Greek historian, that the greatest geniuses 
often lie concealed, had hitherto remained 
unknown to the world, in consequence of one 
of those capricious freaks in which dame Na- 
ture (alike regardless of the justice due to the 
illusfcrious parties themselves, and the honour 
and interests of mankind) occasionally delightS' 
to indulge herself. 

The empiric having thu& procured a 
publicity for his name which must have 
satisfied the most voracious appetite for 
newspaper notoriety, next bethought himself 
of the way in which he could convert^ his 
celebrity to the best pecuniary account. A 
bright thought flashed across his mind. It 
was that the '' friends of philosophy and ad« 
mirers of science ^^ constituting the imaginary 
Society of which the Professor was the distin • 
guished president, should be made to concur 
in proposing to present him with an enduring 
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testimonial of their sense of the " important 
services he had rendered to literature^ science^ 
and philosophy/' A resolution to this effect 
was accordingly reported to have been pro- 
posed and carried amidst tremendous applause^ 
without a dissentient voice; and this too, at 
one of the most numerously- attended meet- 
ings of the society which had ever been held. 
It was further stated, that in order to allow 
other *' friends of philosophy and admirers of 

science " who were not members of the V 

Society, but might be desirous of being al- 
lowed to express their sense of the Professor's 
services to science, by recording their names 
on the subscription list; it was, I say, agreed 
by the Society, that such persons should have 
an opportunity of gratifying their feelings 
by contributing to the testimonial fund. And 
in order that a good example might be set to 
all such persons, the members of the Society, — 
not one of whom, be it ever remembered, but 
the Professor himself, had an existence, — ap- 
j^nded very handsome subscriptions to their 
respective names. A treasurer was duly ap- 
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pointed to receive the money, and to retain it 
until the society should determine on the na- 
ture of the testimonial to be presented to the 
Professor. This treasurer was none other than 
the quack himself^ though of course under 
a fictitious name. The appointment of a se- 
cretary (also the quack himself,) followed, and 
the meeting agreed that a lithographed copy 
of the resolution should be forwarded by the 
secretary to "every known friend of science 
and philosophy in England," with a request 
that he would give a practical expression of 
his sense of the Professor's services to science, 
by subscribing to the fund. Many of the 
persons to whom the circulars were sent, 
knowing nothing more of science than of the 
Professor, and yet proud of the compliment 
paid to them by the assumption that they were 
the Mends of philosophy and admirers of 
science, were prompt in forwarding their sub- 
scriptions " in aid of the ftind for a testimonial 

to Professor .^' The subscriptions, which 

were very considerable, being directed to be 
sent to his lodgings, addressed to an imaginary 
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treasurer, whom he christened Henry Blunt, 
Esq., — ^found their way at once, as a matter of 
course, into the pockets of the Professor. 

The ingenious device having thus succeded 
to admiration in its most essential part, the 
next point for consideration related to the best 
way of satisfying subscribers, that their con- 
tributions were really applied to their legiti- 
mate purpose. How did the quack manage 
this ? When I answer the question, the reader 
cannot fail as much to admire the amplitude 
of the empiric's mental resources, as he must 
be surprised at his boundless impudence. 

He caused the pliant person already referred 
to, to draw up a report of the alleged proceed- 
ings at a pretended dinner, given by the sub- 
scribers to the Professor, for the purpose of 
presenting him with a splendid piece of plate; 
that having been deemed by the committee 
appointed to manage the matter, the most 
appropriate mode of perpetuating the deep 
sense they entertained of the eminent services 
he had rendered to literature, science, and 
philosophy. The attendance on the occasion 
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WBs represented as being numerous tod re- 
spectable ; and the Professor was made to ap- 
pear as if surrounded by persons of marvelloufi 
scientific and philosophic attainments; while 
a gentleman^ with a host of honorary initials 
appended to his name — so numerous, indeed, 
as nearly to exhaust the alphabet, — was voted 
to the chair amid deafening and universal 
acclamations. Dinner was of course served up 
in first-rate style ; and the " usual loyal and 
patriotic toasts having been disposed of/' the 
chairman intimated that it now became his 
delightful duty, placed as he was in the ho- 
nourable position of chairman of the meeting, 
to proceed to the great business of the evening, 
namely, the presentation of the piece of plate 
lying on the table, to their distinguished guest. 

Professor — . Of course the Professor 

stood up, and hung his head with becoming 
humility, while the " firiends of science and 
philosophy" were about to confer upon him so 
valuable a mark of their esteem. And to ren- 
der the affair still more dramatic, the Profes- 
sor's son a boy twelve years of age, was re- 

F 3 
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presented as standing by the side of his scien* 
tific sire. The chairman^ after ^ome intro- 
ductory flourishes^ proceeded as follows : 
— "Gentlemen, I now proceed, without fur- 
ther preface, to the discharge of the duty 
which you have done me the honour to 
delegate to me. And sure I am you will 
one and all concur in the truth and justice of 
what I say, when I mention, that never did a 
son of science better merit a testimonial from 
her admirers, than does our esteemed and dis- 
tinguished guest that which we are about to 
present to him (loud cheers). Science and 
philosophy are under obligations to him which 
they never will be able to discharge (hear, 
hear). It has been reserved for him, .by his 
profound researches and transcendent talents, 
not only to give the cause of science and 
philosophy a mighty impetus on its onward 
march, but to shed a brilliant lustre around 
those departments of intellectual investigation 
which have been heretofore the most obscure 
and least attractive. His name, gentlemen, 
will live as long as English literature itself: 
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his is an imperishable renown ; and the lapse 
of ages, so far from diminishing his celebrity, 
will increase and extend it (tremendous ap- 
plause). It has already reached the remotest 
extremities of the civilized world, and will con- 
tinue to spread as science and philosophy 
extend their empire over the face of the earth 
(renewed cheers). But, gentlemen, remem- 
bering as I do that I speak in our friend^s 
presence, I feel the dictates of delicacy de- 
mand that I should restrain myself. Of his 
private virtues, I wiU say nothing more than 
this, that in all the relations of life; as a 
husband, father, and friend, and member of 
the great immortal fiEonily of man, he is most 
exemplary. I am sure, sir, that this splendid, 
though not more splendid than merited tes- 
timonial of your fellow countrymen's appro- 
bation and esteem (here the chairman ad- 
dressed himself to the professor, and fixed 
his eye on the imaginary service of plate lying 
on the table) cannot fail to stimulate you to 
acquire, by fresh application to your soul- 
ennobling studies, still further distinction in 
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the regions of Uterature^ science^ and phi* 
losophy (hear, hear). 

" And you, my dear boy'' — ^here the chair- 
man laid his hand on the head of the empiric's 
son, and touchingly patted it — ^^ and you, 
my dear boy, mil, I trust, whenever your ey«s 
shall look on this handsome testimonial to 
your dear father;> feel within your youthful 
bosom the workings of an honourable emida- 
tion — ^the operations of a commendable am- 
bition to tread in your parents footsteps, 
and—'' 

Here the excess of the chairman's emotion 
obtained a temporary mastery over his power 
of utterance ; the Professor himself buried his 
face in his handkerchief; tears rolled rapidly 
down the boy's cheeks ; and every eye in the 
place was more or less moistened. The chair- 
man, after the lapse of some seconds, triumphed 
over the unmanly ebullition, and resumed his 
addres. 

" You will, I was about to say, my darling 
boy, feel, every time you look on this plate, 
the promptings of an earnest desire to acquire 
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for joiirself, by following in the same paths as 
your distinguished parent, and devoting your 
days and nights to the elevated pursuits 
which have raised him to the proud position 
which he occupies in the estimation of the 
civilized world, — ^a reputation as great as his. 
With these very imperfect observations, allow 
me, sir, (turning to the Professor,) to present 
you — ^which I do with infinite pleasure — ^with 
this proof of the esteem entertained for you 
personally by your fellow-subjects, and of the 
very deep sense they cherish of the eminent 
services which you have rendered to Science 
and Philosophy/' 

The most tremendous plaudits, which seemed 
as if they would never hq-ve an end, followed 
the conclusion of the chairman's speech and 
the presentation of the piece of plate. 

The Professor was represented as rising to 
return thanks, but was so overpowered by his 
feelings, that he was unable to do anything 
but energetically press his hand to his heart, 
and to enunciate, amid rivers of tears, a few 
broken sentences expressive of gratitude. 
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The meeting eventually broke up, after an 
evening remarkable for the "feast of reason 
and the flow of feeling^^ which characterized it. 

Such was the tenor of the report which 
appeared next morning in the Morning In- 
telligencer. 

Each subscriber fancied that he was the 
only person absent ; and the only drawback to 
the gratification with which he read the 
account of the way in which the affair passed 
off, was, that he had not been apprised of 
the dinner, so as that he might have had 
the pleasure of being present. 

But what of the Professor now? Since 
practising the above ingenious and successful 
piece of empiricism, he has appeared before 
the public in every conceivable variety of 
character. Two or three years ago he became 
an apostle of tee-totalism, and visited different 
parts of the country for the purpose of lectur- 
ing in favour of an entire abstinence from 
spirituous liquors, and on the singularly salu- 
brious qualities of cold water in its " aborigr- 
nal*' state. This of course was at the expense 
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of the Abstinence Societies ; bnt the supplies 
having somehow or other stopped, after several 
-weeks' advocacy of the cause, he suddenly 
ceased to waste his eloquence on the merits of 
that cause. For anything he cared to the 
contrary, tee-totalism, the moment it failed to 
afford him pecuniary advantage, may have 
gone to the dogs— or to any other quarter it 
pleased. 

The next evolution of the professor, in his 
character of a quack, was in the capacity of a 
preacher of the Gospel. My readers may 
startle at this. It is nevertheless, melancholy 
though it be, a sober fact. And there is not 
the slightest infusion of fancy in the state- 
ment I am about to make, namely, that 
when he had made up his mind to try what 
could be done in the assumed character of 
a reverend gentleman, he felt at a loss to 
decide as to what denomination it would be 
best for him, in a pecuniary point of view, 
to profess to belong. He actually had the 
cool effrontery and the fearful mental pro- 
fligacy, to ask a friend of mine, when 
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making known his ministerial intentions, 
what he deemed the section of Christians 
whom it would be most advisable to connect 
himself with. Curious to learn to what 
awful lengths the empiric was prepared to 
go^ my friend asked him what he thought 
of appearing as preacher among the Wes- 
leyan Methodists? He objected to any con- 
nection with that body, because he could not 
conceal from them the circumstance of his 
being no preacher at all. The peculiar or- 
ganization of their society, and the rigid 
supervision observed over all the movements 
of their ministers, would render it impossible 
for him to practise the imposture, without 
detection, for many weeks. "The Baptists, 
then!" suggested the other. The Professor 
had a high respect for the Baptists; there 
were many men of great moral worth and 
imdoubted talent among them ; but the pre* 
judices in favour of infant baptism and sprink- 
ling were too general and too strong to admit 
of their principles or themselves becoming 
extensively popular. "What do you say to 
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the Independents?'' The Professor replied to 
the latter suggestion, that he certainly thought 
that body preferable to either of the other 
two which had been named; and accordingly 
made his election in its favor. In accordance 
with this choice, he actually forthwith pro- 
ceeded to engage a chapel, and without any 
change in his name beyond the prefix of Rev., 
caused himself to be placarded through a great 

part of the metropolis as the Rev. A ^B 

minister of the Independent Chapel in T 

Street. In this locality, and this character, 
he continued, however, for only a limited 
time. He soon made the discovery that there 
was little chance of his acquiring either money 
or reputation in his capacity of a reverend 
gentleman, and, therefore, in nine or ten 
weeks, he abdicated his ministerial fimctipns, 

forsook the Independent Chapel in T 

Street, and re-appeared in the newspapers 
as a person of high sounding scientific and 
philosophic attainments. 

It so happened, however, that abstract sci- 
ence and philosophy however beautiful to his 
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poetic mind, somehow or other again lost all 
their more practical attractions. In other 
words, they could not be made pecuniarily 
productive, and consequently, it became ne- 
cessary to have recourse to some other ex- 
pedient. But what was that to be? After 
due consideration he decided in favour of com- 
ing forward in the capacity of a physician. 
Dubbing himself M.D., as well as Professor, 
he appeared in a twinkling in his medical 
character; and to give greater effect to his 
empiricism, he represented himself as the 
physician to an hospital which never existed. 
No sooner had he thus appeared before the 
public in the capacity of a full-fledged phy- 
sician, than he offered to a brother empiric, 
who confined himself to the sale of quack 
medicines, a most eulogistic recommendation 
of his pills, for the purpose of being inserted 
in all the newspapers with his name as an 
M.D., and physician to A Hospital append- 
ed to it. Of course he took care to stipulate 
for a due consideration. The proposal was 
accepted ; the consideration, or at least a con- 
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sideration was given, and forthwith all the 
papers teemed with '^ powerful" recommenda- 
tions of P 's pills by the Professor. He de- 
clared in the advertisement that he had admi- 
nistered the pills to his patients, and in every 
instance with complete success, though the 
rogue never had a patient in his life. 

But what is he doing at the present mo- 
ment ? I cannot answer the question, though 
I still observe his name figuring in the papers 
as the " Professor." 

The last part he played which has come 
under my notice, was that of a begging letter 
writer. The Mendicity Society have in their 
possession a goodly number of his epistles, 
written in this chaz'acter. Some of these have 
come under my observation, and are very 
curious in their way. I shall watch with pe- 
culiar interest the future movements of this 
Protean empiric. 

There is a species of Quacks much more 
numerous than is generally supposed, to whom 
I have not yet alluded, but who are deserving 
of a cursory notice. I refer to those who 
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practise their empirical tricks from a ptire love 
of notoriety — ^which they mistake for celebrity 
— ^thout the alloy of a single sordid con- 
sideration. Nor am I doing them fuU justice 
when I make this admission in their favour; 
for a variety of instances consist with my own 
knowledge^ in which these persons have not 
only proved themselves to be far above the 
ignoble influences of pecuniary gain, but in 
which, though very unable to afford it, they 
have generously incurred a very considerable 
amount of pecuniary expenditure in their 
efforts to realise their aspirations after distinc- 
tion. I know one prominent member of the 
empirical fraternity who has so unreservedly 
abandoned himself to the consuming desire to 
see his name in the public journals, that he has 
for some years been in the habit of expending 
considerable sums of money, by paying for 
paragraphs in the editorial form, containing 
complimentary allusions to his name; while 
his wife and family have actually been suffer- 
ing day aftei^ day a privation of the ordinary 
necessaries of life. As regarded himself, he 
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would at any time cheerfiilly submit to, the 
greatest bodily penances, provided he could 
thereby insure the appearance of his name in 
the newspapers. The passion for notoriety is 
with him a positive mental disease. He 
hungers for it with as eager a desire, as the 
most ravenous appetite does for physical food. 
It is a sort of necessity of his moral nature. 
It is as indispensable to his moral being as 
ordinary food is to his bodily constitution. It 
is, to give a new application to the well known 
lines of Junius, " like the air he breathes, if 
he had it not, he would die.'' In the exe^ 
cution of his plans for procuring this perpetual 
publicity to his name, he often displays very 
considerable ingenuity. He represents him- 
self at one time as the chairman of meetings 
which were never held; and at another, as 
making speeches at places and on .occasions 
which never had any other existence than that 
ascribed to them by his own fertile imagina- 
tion. Sometimes he appears as "expressing 
his gratefiil acknowledgments'' for votes of 
thanks passed to him by public bodies of men^ 
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these bodies existing only in the paper on 
which he writes their designations. On fre- 
quent occasions he repudiates in the news- 
papers, the authorship of anonymous works of 
merit, which he assumes to have been ascribed 
to him, — ^though the cunning rogue knows full 
well that no person would any more think 
of ascribing such authorship to him than they 
would of affiliating on any sweeper of the 
street, the Waverly Novels, supposing the au- 
thorship of that series of splendid fictions to 
have been still enshrouded in mystery. On 
various occasions, he has appeared before the 
public as a person of singular humanity, 
from the deep interest he has taken in 
people who have unfortunately met with some 
severe accident. In short, there is no end to 
the expedients which his ingenuity devises for 
getting his name kept permanently before the 
public. 

And yet, great in this respect as his in- 
genuity is, he has a rival for notoriety who is 
far more successful in the prosecution of his 
aims. The scheme of the latter is simple, and 
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has the further merit of being attended by no 
expence. His plan for procuring perpetual 
publicity for his name^ is that of attending all 
public meetings and invariably moving an 
amendment to the ostensible business for the 
promotion of which the meeting has assembled. 
The amendments always propose the very 
opposite of the resolutions which the meeting 
mean to adopt. Of course he never has a 
seconder : in fact he does not wish one ; for 
in that case the chairman would require to 
put the amendment from the chair, which 
being negatived by every body present, would 
have the eflfect of peaceably disposing of his 
opposition, — ^which vould not at aU suit his 
purpose. He wants the genuine and thorough 
notoriety which results from throwing the 
meeting into confusion, by persisting in his 
amendment, though not seconded; and in 
that object he succeeds to an extent which one 
would suppose would satiate the most craving 
appetite for what he calls distinction. I have 
seen this person time after time, create, by 
his amendments and his speeches scenes, of 
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downright disorder in meetings consisting ex- 
clusively of noblemen and gentlemen of the 
highest respectability. His purpose is thns 
accomplished in a double sense $ he renders 
himself abundantly notorious to all present; 
and next morning his happiness is consum- 
mated, by seeing his name in the various jour- 
nals as having created a disturbance at a par- 
ticular place and interrupting the proceedings 
of the meeting. He thus invariably succeeds 
in his object, while the rival to whom I have 
alluded, sometimes fails in his. Nor ought I 
to omit to mention this other very material ad- 
vantage which the " amendment " quack pos- 
sesses over his rival empiric, namely, that while 
the latter is often obliged to pay for his noto- 
riety, the former accomplishes his object with- 
out the expenditure of a farthing* 
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Haq fair. 

Its Situation — ^Its Antiquity — Origin of the Name — Commo- 
dities sold in it — Physical Aspect of those who attend it — 
Their business Character— The Fair abounds in Romantic 
Incidents — Conversation between an old Coat and old Hat 
— Reflections suggested by Rag Fair. 

There are many parts of the metropolis which 
are as much unknown to the great majority of 
the population as are the unexplored localities 
at the antipodes. That this should be so in the 
case of those who have been only a few years in 
London, will not appear a matter of particular 
surprise when the requisite allowances are made 
for its great extent, and the comparatively un- 
frequented places there are in it ; but it does 
excite one*s wonder, that the remark should 
hold good in the case of those who have spent a 
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lifetime in the metropolis. Ask any half-dozen 
persons you meet, who have been from twenty 
to thirty years in London, whether they have 
ever been in Rag Fair, and five out of the six 
will answer you in the negative. The proba- 
bility is, that four of the number may not be 
able to tell you in what locality it is situated ; 
very likely two, if not three, may inform you 
that they have never heard of such a place* 
And yet there is not a scene in London, more 
worthy of being witnessed, than that which Rag 
Fair exhibits. The place in which the fair is 
held is in the vicinity of Houndsditch. It begins 
at the end of Cutler Street, leading out of 
Houndsditch, and proceeds about seventy or 
eighty feet in an eastward direction. It then 
embraces a narrow street, called White's Alley, 
extending about a hundred feet towards the 
north ; thence it again takes an eastward turn, 
proceeding in a direct line and extending as far 
as Petticoat Lane, where it turns to the north 
and south. Probably the entire length of tlie 
locality gr^ed by the presence of the patrons of 
Rag Fair, may be nearly a quarter of a mile ; 
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while the width of the space it oi^cupies varies 
with the breadth of the streets and lanes in 
which it is held. The largest of these lanes is 
dark and dirty. It is quite an era in its exist- 
ence to be illumed by even the most mo- 
mentary gleam of sunshine. Any one would 
find it a perfectly safe speculation to wager any 
sum his opponent might be pleased to accept, 
that, for eight consecutive months of the year — 
namely, from September to May — the sun will 
not show his face on the pavement of the lead- 
ing street. It is never dry. While the dust is 
flying in all directions, to the serious inconveni- 
ence of the eyes, the throat, and the nostrils, 
in the other streets and lanes of the metropolis, 
the centre of this dark dirty street exhibits a 
Thames in miniature. Let no one suspect me 
of exaggeration or hyperbole when I say, that, 
for centuries past, there has been a substance, at 
least ankle-deep, constituting a compromise be- 
tween water and mud, in this particular spot. 
There are persons who, for the space of half-a- 
century, have been eye-witnesses to the fact, and 
who are ready at any time to bear their attesta- 
G 2 
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tion to it. And these parties state, that they 
have heard their parents vouch for the same fact 
as regarded another half-century before their 
time. Whence the moistiire comes is a problem 
beyond the powers of my philosophy to solve. 
One would suppose that the rain cannot be the 
author of it; because it is a perfect puddle 
when the metropolis has been suffering a severe 
drought of several weeks' continuance. I am 
rather inclined to the hypothesis — though I ad- 
vance it with becoming modesty — that the fact 
is to be chiefly accounted for from the circum- 
stance of the water which the Jews who inhabit 
the lane are in the practice of emptying into it, 
intermingling with the dirt ; and, after thus re- 
solving itself into the "consistency" of mud, 
continuing in the same form, in consequence of 
there being neither sunshine, nor wind, nor 
drought, to interfere with it. But be the causes 
what they may, the fact is as I have stated. 

At what particular period Rag Fair was insti- 
tuted, is a point which none of our metropolitan 
antiquaries, so far as I know, have been able to 
ascertain. That it has existed for centuries is 
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beyond question ; there are historical proofs to 
that effect. It is held every day in the week, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. The reason 
why there is no fair on Saturday is, that the 
Jews, by whom it is chiefly frequented, hold 
their Sabbath on that day* The reason of its 
hot being held on our Sunday is, that the law, 
or rather the local authorities, will not allow it. 
The fair may be said Jaifly to commence at half- 
past one. In the summer season, it is kept up, 
with great spirit, until about six; in winter, 
the traffic ceases, and the buyers and sellers quit 
the place of merchandise, when it becomes too 
dark to inspect the ragged conmiodities in which 
they deal. 

As to the origin of the name of this fair, 
there cannot be two opinions. It clearly derives 
the appellation of '* Rag " from the circumstance 
of ragged clothes being the staple commodity 
in which its patrons deal. It is pre-eminently 
a place of rags. The people in it, some thou- 
sands in number, may be said, in a double 
sense, to be a mass of rags. Their arms, and 
bac]^, and shoulders, are loaded with articles of 
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cast-off apparel, which have all the appearance 
of having served the purpose of tai^ets ; while 
those which grace their persons are, it may be 
said with the utmost confidence, incomparably 
more '* tattered and torn" than was the apparel 
of the amorous rogue, so celebrated in nursery 
lore, who "kissed the maiden all forlorn." 
Though worlds depended on the decision, you 
could not tell whether the heap of clothes in 
their arms, or the mass on their persons is the 
more valuable. 

Nor is it in the matter of apparel only that 
the personal appearance of the merchants bar* 
monizes with the merchandise. The most 
striking accordance obtains throughout. The 
article of soap, as applied to their hands or 
faces, seems to be proscribed on principle. 
Judging from their aspect, you would imagine 
it was as much a part of their creed, religiously 
to abstain from the use of soap, as it is to avoid 
the contamination of pork. 

Talk of an assemblage of Radicals as being 
the unwashed ? Why it is a misapplication of 
terms — a positive perversion of language, to 
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speak in this way of any congregation of uni« 
versal-suSrage politicians that ever lent their 
ears to the oratory of Mr. Feargus O'Connor or 
Dr. Wade, while Rag Fair can boast of its mer- 
chants. T%ey are, literally, the unwashed. Of 
clean water they have a positive practical, if not 
theoretical, horror. A person with a clean face, 
or a decent coat on his back, is a sort of rara 
avis in Rag Fair ; and, when he does make his 
appearance, he cannot fail to excite the special 
wonder of the buyers and sellers who congregate 
in that classical locality. It may be fairly 
doubted, whether the ebony-faced inhabitants 
pf Timbuctoo are more surprised when a white 
man chances to stray into their outlandish re- 
gion. 

The quantity of old clothes in Rag Fair is 
truly astonishing. It is difficult to imagine 
whence the articles can all have come! One 
would suppose, the worn-out apparel of the 
whole population of London was exhibited in 
it. In addition to the loads under which the 
thousands of Jews, men, women, and children, 
who stand in die market-place, groan, there are 
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tables and foims in front of every door and 
window on either side of the streets^ and lanes, 
and alleys, on which are mountains of old " clo." 
Of course, as hats, according to the notions that 
now-ardays prevail in the world, are considered 
an essential part of one's wardrobe, there is no 
lack of chapeaus in this mercantile region ; and 
what is more, they are in the most perfect har- 
mony with the articles of woollen manufacture* 

The buyers and sellers who congregate in 
Rag Fair are thorough men of business. They 
are persons of few words ; they have no time for 
talking. Unlike their brethren in Monmouth 
Street and Holywell Street, who systematically 
ask three times as much as they will be glad to 
accept, they ask the lowest price, or within two 
or three pence of it, in the first instance. 
" How much ? " says Moses, snatching a coat, 
or waistcoat, or pair of trousers, &om the arms 
or shoulders of Solomon, and giving it a hasty 
inspection* 

'* Van and sixpensh," answers the latter. 

" Take van and twopensh ? " says the former. 

^^No," remarks Solomon; and thereupon 
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Moses tosses the article of "old clo" contemptu- 
ously on his arms, and marches away with a 
snarlish expression of countenance. 

Every word they speak, every glance of their 
eye, every movement they make, shows how 
eager the frequenters of Rag Fair are to do bu- 
siness. And unless they did use despatch in 
their transactions, they could never manage to 
carry on their traffic ; for it is to be remembered, 
that a whole suit of apparel is usually sold for 
half-a-crown ; so that, even supposing they got 
it- for nothing, instead of perhaps paying two 
shillings for it, their profit would not be large. 

Who the consumers, if that be the proper 
worxi, of the commodities vended in Rag Fair 
are, has always been to me an insolvable prob- 
lem. Now and then you may see some 
wretched Spitalfields' weaver bargaining for, 
and eventually buying, a suit of rags — to call 
them clothes were a misnomer — ^for one and 
ninepence or two shillings; but to see Chris- 
tians of any class in Rag Fair, is a comparative 
novelty. Not only does the large assemblage 
consist of Jews, but almost every person you see 
o 5 
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appears in the capadfj of merchant ; all have a 
greater or less quantify of tattered apparel to 
dispose of. I ought to add, that aQ are buyers 
as well as sellers ; for the commodities are per- 
petually changing hands. I could never, or 
very rarely, observe any article so disposed of 
going out of the market altogether. I wish that 
some of our political economists, or free-trade 
theorists would turn their attention to tiie com- 
merce of Bag Fair; it strikes me, that they 
would have some difficulty in reconciling its 
transactions with their principles and systems. 

Rag Fair abounds with romantic incidents. 
It would afford a fine field for the pen of the 
novelist. A work under the titie of " The Ro- 
mance of Rag Fair " if skilfully treated, would 
be one of the most attractive productions which 
have recently appeared. A Jew old-clothes 
man would make an admirable hero. I throw 
out the hint: it is not my fault if it be not 
adopted. I am not to blame if the idea be not 
put into a tangible shape, in the form of three 
goodly post octavos. But let that pass. Fabu- 
lists have always had the privilege of making 
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the brute creation speak ; and speak, too, with 
a degree of rationality which ought to put many 
a biped to the blush. The stones of Orpheus 
must have had ears and a refined musical taste : 
else how could they have been so exquisitely 
charmed with the rich melody which he so elo- 
quently discoursed. The Greeks and the Ro- 
mans not only ascribed to almost everything, 
animate and inanimate, the principles of con- 
sciousness and intelligence, but even worshipped 
all things as deities. Philosophers, too, of the 
present day, assure us that there is nothing 
above, below, or around us, that is not impreg- 
nated with the principles of life — that every 
blade of grass and every tree of the forest is full 
of vitality and susceptible of pleasure or pain — 
that in fact our globe is nothing but a clumsy 
colossal animal, possessing all the feelings and 
exercising all the functions of life. Let me not, 
therefore, be charged with advancing any extra- 
vagant position when I invest the staple commodi- 
ties of Rag Fair with the attributes of conscious- 
ness and the powers of speech. Many an inter-r 
esting confabulation takes place between two* or 
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more of the various articles in a Jew old-clothes 
man's bag^ carelessly slung over his shoulders* 
Rag Fair is in this sense vocal^ though the ears 
of ordinary mortals are shut against the lan« 
guage in which the various articles express 
themselves. A few months only have elapsed 
since a very intelligent surtout and a shrewd 
and well-informed chapeau, both of which had 
some time previously graced the person of Lord 
Melbourne, accidentally met together amidst 
sundry other commodities, in the arms of an 
Israelitish dealer in "cast-off clothes," and while 
he was exposing them for sale in Rag Fairj 
they, after the interchange of the usual civili- 
ties, entered into a very animated and interest- 
ing conversation. 

" Well, my old friend," said the hat, " I little 
expected to find you here." 

" And I dare say," remarked the coat, " you 
as little expected, twelve months ago, to find 
yourselfheTe" 

The chapeau groaned in acknowledgment of 
the humbling truth. 

*^ Dear me, how altered you look ! It was 
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with great difficulty I could recognise you," ob- 
served the coat. 

"Altered, indeed,'* returned the chapeau, 
with a sigh and in a tone which would have 
touched the heart of a stone. 

"Come, come, don't take it so much to 
heart," added the surtout ; " there's nothing but 
ups and downs in the world." 

"Very true — all true," sighed the hat; "and 
yet, with all my philosophy, 1 cannot help sor- 
rowing, at times, over my unhappy and de- 
graded destiny." 

**The contrast between what we once were 
and now are is certainly mortifying enough. It 
is sufficient to draw tears from one's eyes. But 
the Fates decreed that we should be reduced to 
our present condition, and to repine at our lot 
were of no avail. Do tell us your adventures," 
continued the surtout, "since we last parted, 
which is now more than three years." 

" My history," replied the hat, " during the 
period you mention is at once a melancholy and 
eventful one. You know that the person who 
claimed the credit of having manufactured me. 
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singled me out from the hundreds of which his 
stock at the time consisted^ as the best in his 
possession, when desired by Lord Melbourne to 
furnish him with one of his choicest chapeaus. 
I prided myself on this circumstance, and gave 
due credit to the * maker,' for his taste and 
judgment. He could not have made a better 
selection. I felt — and the consciousness was to 
me the source of proud satisfaction — that if not, 
like the head of him I was about to enclose, a 
Prime Minister, I was, at least, a prime hat; 
and, as you chanced to grace his lordship's back 
on the first day I was enthroned on his head, 
you doubtless remember how well I looked and 
how much I improved his appearance. I have 
been, times without number, in the presence of 
royalty. I have often been at Cabinet meetings, 
called for the purpose of deliberating and decid- 
ing on matters affecting, not only the well-being 
of my native country, but bearing on the desti- 
nies of the world itself. Oh, what tales could I 
unfold ! What secrets could I reveal ! What 
startling disclosures could I make ! But that 
may not be ; they shall go down with me to the 
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grave. It shall never be said of me that I have 
been guilty of a breach of confidence. While I 
graced the head of Lord Melbourne how often 
have my fellow-hats, covering the craniums of 
other persons^ been raised to do me homage ! 
But this is only prefatory matter. I had not 
surmounted the head of his lordship above two 
months when I was discarded. It is truci that 
by this time^ the bright and beautiful gloss in 
which I gloried when first placed on his lord- 
ship's summit^ began to fade ; but still I flat- 
tered myself I would confer a lustre on any 
head in Europe^ even on the head of the sove- 
reign himselfy WiUiam the Fourth, whom my 
liege lord at that time served. Judge then 
what must have been my mortification when 
* dismissed ' by his lordship with as little cere- 
mony as if I had been one of his veriest meni- 
als. I had not been many days thrown aside by 
the Prime Minister, when I was seized by one 
of his lacqueys, and was doomed to the degra- 
dation of being encircled by half-a-yard of lace, 
the usual sign and symbol of lacqueyism, and 
then deposited on the attic of his liveried per- 
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son. In the course of a few months more^ even 
he grew ashamed of me, and cast me contemptu- 
ously into a wall-press, where I was imprisoned 
for some weeks. At last he sold me to a Jew 
in Monmouth Street, for a mere trifle. Levy 
seemed to feel for me in my reduced situation ; 
for he not only expended several hours in care- 
fully dressing me up, as he called it, but, when 
offering me for sale to his customers, was very 
eloquent in my praise, calling me one of *de 
best hats vat vas ever seed.' At last, I was 
purchased by a journeyman cobbler, by whom 
I was treated with every indignity. The first 
night I adorned his head, he got himself into a 
row and me into disgrace. A blow, which an 
Irish hodman aimed at his crown, chanced to 
alight on mine, and completely knocked it in. 
Judge what a pitiable aspect I then presented. 
But this was only the beginning of the iusultsr 
and maltreatment I was destined to receive as 
the property of my new owner. I was, on thef 
same night, knocked off his head, which, I 
ought to remark, was as brainless as his coat 
was buttonless ; and was as disrespectfully kicked 
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about on the ground by the clumsy hoofs of 
some half-dozen Chartists who figured in the 
scene^ as if I had been a football made for their 
special amusement. The result was, that I was 
bruised, and mutilated, and disfigured all over 
by the donkey toes of these soi-dissant patriots, 
who had given, in my case, a fine illustration of 
their physical-force doctrines. Hitherto I had 
borne up against all the reverses and outrages 
which I had had to encounter; but now the 
^langled spectacle I presented, made me quite 
ashamed of myself. If anything could have in- 
creased my mortification, it would have been 
the circumstance of hearing a brother cobbler 
next day accost my worthless master with the 
slang observation, *I say, old chap, what a 
shocking-bad hat you've got ! ' I felt the truth 
of the remark ; and when I remembered that I 
had been so recently deemed worthy of. a place 
on the head of the Prime Minister of an empire 
which embraces within its comprehensive grasp 
no fewer than 130,000,000 human beings, and 
on which the sun never sets — ^when I remem- 
bered this, I did not the less aci^tely smart un-i 
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der the disrespectful and umnannerly observa" 
tion. Reproachful and contemptuous epithets 
were also now applied to me^ which were as rare 
as they were offensive to my ears. I was called, 
in what I now understand to be the vile phrase- 
ology which passes current among the ' swinish 
multitude ' with whom my proprietor was in the 
habit of associating; I was called by them * a 
four-and-ninepenny tile.' In the course of a 
few weeks, I presented as naked an appearance 
as one of the pigs exhibited in a butcher's shop; 
there remained not the sUghtest trace of the fine 
silken pile in which I used to glory when adorn- 
ing the head of Lord Melbourne. And the 
holes in me, caused by the bad usage I had 
been of late subjected to, were so nimierous, 
that you would have fancied I must have been 
made a substitute for a target, and been shot at 
as such. Complexion I had none. There is 
not a painter in existence that could have told 
what my colour was." 

Here the coat interposed by remarking^ that 
the narrative was at once a most eventful and 
melancholy one. 
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The chapeau continued — "I shall soon be 
done ; and yet notwithstanding my dismal and 
degraded destiny, I could not help at times, 
while perched on the head of the cobbler's per- 
son, thinking with myself how different were 
the ideas and projects which occupied the Pre- 
mier's head, when I encircled it, and those 
which tenanted the cranium it was now my hard 
fate to enclose. The Prime Minister thought 
of nothing but royal dinners, drawing-rooms^ 
party politics. Parliamentary majorities, and 
quarterly salaries. The cobbler never troubled 
himself with aught beyond his pot of porter and 
pipe of tobacco. The one he swilled, and the 
other he whiffed every night, until he could nei- 
ther drink nor smoke any longer. His evening's 
potations, which I shoiQd remark always took 
place in the * Hole in the Wall,' almost invaria- 
bly concluded by his getting into a quarrel; and 
his head and I were usually the sufferers. One 
very tv^et night, about six months ago, he drank 
himself into a state of beastly intoxication, and 
on his way home lost his equilibrium, and 
took up a horizontal position in the gutter in 
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Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Pields. I fell 
off his head, and was picked up by some unprin^ 
cipled pedestrian, and have remained ever since 
in the corner of the garret in which he vege- 
tated, till I was sold, the other day, for eight- 
pence-halfpenny, to the old-clothes man, in 
whose possession you and I now are." 

The surtout, who had listened throughout, 
with the deepest interest, to the touching tale, 
condoled with the hat on the reverse of fortune 
which had befallen it, and sought to console it 
by the consideration that its day was now nearly 
done, and that, consequently, little more in the 
shape of suffering or degradation could be in 
reserve for it. 

" But tell us, fiiend," said the hat, after a 
momentary pause, "how you have fared since 
last we met together — ^you on the back, and I 
on the head of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land." 

" My history," returned the surtout, ** may 
be told in the space of five or six minutes. 
You may remember that I formed a part of his 
lordship's wardrobe, before you were raised to 
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the elevated position you afterwards occupied 
on his head." 

The hat nodded in token of assent. 

" Yes/* resumed the coat, " I was fitted for 
Lord Melbounie precisely a fortnight before 
you were sent for to South Street. I was 
ordered to be got ready for him at a very event- 
ful period, namely, the day after he had been 
appointed by his sovereign, in April, 1835, the 
successor of Sir Robert Peel, as First Lord of 
the Treasury. In the excess of his joy at his 
restoration to power, he sent for Snip, who, no 
less delighted at the idea of again fitting a Prime 
Minister, expended a little extra precision in 
the process of measuring his lordship. I was 
caifefuUy and tastefully made, and carried home 
by the master decorator himself. I was * tried 
on,' as the knights of the scissors phrase it, and 
found to be ' a fit '^ to a nicety. I recollect as 
well as if it had been but yesterday, with what an 
air of self-complacency Snip surveyed both my- 
self and his lordship when I was first put on his 
lordship's back. * It's just the thing, my lord ; 
fits to a hair ! ' he exclaimed in accents of 
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triumph. * Oh, very well,' observed the Pre- 
mier, and the other withdrew, quite in a tailor's 
style. All eyes were fixed on me. Whether I 
was in Downing Street, or in the House of 
Lords, I was equally envied and admired. > I 
was the observed of all observers. The Con- 
servatives were the only persons who did not 
greet me with a smile of approbation when I 
presented myself. They hated me with a 
deadly hatred ; I was a constant eyesore to 
them. But the Conservatives, at that time, 
were a miserable minority in the country ; 
while, to counterbalance their dislike, I had 
the proud satisfaction of knowing that Whigs, 
Radicals, and Liberals of every grade, nay even 
the people themselves, absolutely enjoyed a 
visual repast while their eyes rested on me. 
There is an adage to the effect that no man 
is a hero to his vaJet de chambre. The obser- 
vation is a gratuitous and unwarrantable libel 
on lacqueys. At all events, it did not hold 
good in my case. His lordship's valet, who 
was, to all intents and purposes, my valet also, 
treated me with the greatest respect ; he abso- 
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Intely overpowered me with acts of attention. 
He brushed me with the greatest care every 
morning : he picked off with his fingers every 
little mote which his eagle eye discovered on 
any part of my person. Nay, he woidd not 
have allowed the sun to shine, or the wind to 
blow upon me, if he could have helped it. 

" But I am getting tedious. I only dwell on 
what I was with the view of enabling you to 
form some idea, by means of contrast, of the 
depths of my subsequent degradation. My 
downfal speedily followed yours. Little did I 
imagine that, when you were discarded, I should 
have to encounter similar disgrace within the 
short space of a fortnight ; yet so it was. I was 
one night doffed, never to be donned again by 
either Lord Melbourne or any other lord. I 
was unceremoniously and disrespectfully thrown 
aside. I fell into the hands of a male domestic, 
who, not needing me himself, disposed of me 
for thirty shillings to a Jew dealer in cast-off 
clothes. You may easily imagine what my 
quality, what my worth was, when Moses gave 
so high a price for me. His eye glistened with 
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delight when I became his property. In a few 
days afterwards, I was hung np outside a shop 
in Holywell Street, a place which is a sort of 
national gallery of cast-off clothes. Moses 
pointed to me with evident triumph, as he 
hailed every male passer-by, with a *Buy a 
good surtout, sir; cheap, sir, cheap!* This 
was for some time a severe trial, a sad reverse to 
me; but I bore up under the visitation with 
wonderful philosophy, from a feeling of my de- 
cided superiority to all the surtouts, ay, and 
coats, and waistcoats, and small-clothes to boot, 
which ranged well nigh from one end of the 
street to the other. What I considered the worst 
indignity of all, was the circumstance of being 
doomed to witness one broken-down dandy after 
another coming to try me on, and then, either 
because I did not suit him, or the state of his 
finances did not suit the price demanded by my 
owner, appl3dng to me the most disparaging epi- 
thets. Faults and defects which you would 
have thought the ingenuity of man could not 
have imputed to me, were manufactured by 
these persons with a facility and effrontery 
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which showed what adepts these despicable fel- 
lows were in the science of inventing and em- 
ploying falsehood. I will undertake to say, 
that their like, in this respect, has not appeared 
since the celebrated Baron Munchausen quitted 
the stage. I never saw so clearly as I now did 
the truth of Falstaff's proposition, when he ex- 
claimed, with so much emphasis, ^ Oh, how this 
world is given to lying I ' But we must forgive 
and forget. Besides, what could the poor fel- 
lows do, when their treasury was unequal to my 
purchase ? They were only following the ex- 
ample of the fox in the fable, when he applied 
the epithet sour to the plums, which he had in 
vain attempted to get . at. The Jew asked 
* three poundsh ' for me, but would have ulti- 
mately taken two. Twenty-five shillings were 
often offered, but the offer was, of course, 
spiimed by Moses with becoming spirit. It 
was some consolation under the deep sense 
J felt of my degradation, that the Holy- 
well Street salesman into whose hands I had 
fallen, was most liberal in his praises of me. 
Never did George Robins himself, when in his 
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most enthusiastic moods and his happiest lauda- 
tory vein, expatiate with greater force or felicity 
on the merits of any of the countless estates 
which he has put up and knocked down, than 
did Moses on my excellences. At last, one 
magazine day, a poor author whose wardrobe 
was in a miserable plight, and whose finances 
would have been still worse off but for the 
lucky circumstance of his having just received a 
couple of guineas for an article of his, extending 
to twenty-one pages, close print, which had 
been inserted in the current number of 'The 
Colossal Miscellany,' — ^paid his respects to me. 
He might have pursued the even tenor of his 
way, absorbed in his own meditations on the 
calamities of genius, the fickleness of the read- 
ing world, and the rapacity, oft-times mingled 
with insolence, of publishers, without observing 
me, had not Moses seized him by the breast of 
his tattered coat, and particularly pointed me 
out to him. 'There, sir,' said the Jew, *is 
something vich I flatter myself is vorthy of your 
notish.' The other glanced his eye towards the 
locality in which I was exhibited, and seemed 
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to &11 in love with me at first sight I was 
tried OD) and pronounced by Moses^ and ad* 
mitted by the man of letters himself, to be an 
excellent fit. * What do you ask for this sur- 
tout?' 

'' ' Jusht three poundsh/ answered Moses. 

•* * That's quite out of the question. I'll 
give the half if you like to take it.' 

" * Can't take it, sir ; it cost myself more 
monish.' 

" * I won't give more/ said the author, with 
considerable seeming decision of tone ; and as 
he announced his determination, he was about 
to leave the shop. 

"TU tell you vat I'll do: I'll take two 
poundsh ten ; that's the lowest faxtbing I can 
take.' 

** * I won't give a sixpence more,' remarked 
the author, and he proceeded a few steps &xther 
on. 

" * Veil, here it is at two poundsh. You 
never had a better coat in your life at the mo- 
nish.' 

" ' Just the thirty shillings, and no more,' 
H 2 
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reiterated the correspondent of *The Colossal 
Miscellany.' 

" * Can't take it ; cost myself a great deal more 
monish.' 

" * Then you keep your coat, and I keep my 
money,' observed the author, somewhat snap- 
pishly. He proceeded about a dozen yards, 
when suddenly turning round on his heel, *I 
say,' said he, * I'll give you five shillings more, 
if you like, but beyond that I won't go the frac- 
tion of a farthing.' 

" * Make it the thirty-seven,' said Moses. 

" * Here's the money,* answered the literary 
man, jingling his two sovereigns and two shil- 
lings in his pocket, * take it or want it.' 

" * Veil, then, the coat is yours, sir,' said the 
descendant of Abraham, taking me down from 
the wall to which I had been some weeks af- 
fixed, and handing me over to the purchaser, 
who duly handed the other the thirty-five shil- 
lings in return. For six consecutive months 
afterwards I was never ofi" my new proprietor's 
back for an hour, except during the time he 
was in bed. Need I say then that this hard and 
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constant service soon told upon me ? My looks 
speedily altered for the worse. Eventually I 
became threadbare, lost all my colour, and what 
was still more mortifying, the author thrust his 
elbows through me, suflFered my buttons to 
drop off, one by one, and altogether allowed me 
to get into such a deplorable condition that I 
was actually ashamed to be seen in the streets 
or in decent company. At length I had more 
the appearance of a coat on the back of a scare- 
crow, than on that of a human being, and 
a man of intellect, too. I saw clearly that 
it was my new master's necessity and not his 
will that consented to my thus disgracing both 
him and myself so long. At length fortune so 
tax smiled on him again, that, after half-a- 
dozen ineffectual attempts, he succeeded in 
getting another twenty-eight pages of matter 
into * The Colossal Miscellany ; ' in return for 
which the spirited proprietor gave him two gui- 
neas and a half. With this sum he bought ano- 
ther cast-off coat, and I was insultingly thrown 
aside by him, as I had been before by the First 
Lord of the Treasury. Next day, a Jew with a 
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dirty bag thrown over his shoulder, and catering 
for old clothes, was observed by my master to 
pass along one of the courts leading out of 
Shire Lane, when being called in, he, after a 
little higgling, purchased me for one and eight- 
pence. Solomon at once bundled me up and 
thrust me into his dirty bag with the least ima- 
ginable ceremony. This was the unkindest 
cut of all ; for even had it been possible to for- 
get how careful the person entrusted with the 
charge of Lord Melbourne's wardrobe was, to pre- 
vent the slightest crease in me, I could not but 
remember that the poor half-starved author him- 
self always displayed a commendable solicitude 
that I should be kept as free from injury as pos- 
sible. When released from the imprisonment of 
the old-clothes man's bag, I was made to serve, 
for some weeks, the ignoble purpose of stopping 
up a broken window in a dark dungeon in Rose- 
mary Lane." 

" Horrible, most horrible ! " interposed the hat, 
imable to restrain itself at the degrading treat- 
ment to which its former neighbour on the person 
of Lord Melbourne had been doomed to submit. 
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"Ah, you may well say that!" resumed the 
outraged surtout, heaving a deep sigh as it 
spoke. "While in the iguoble position to 
which I have just referred, I often thought of 
the words which I had frequently heard the 
poor author, when in his service, repeat — * To 
what base uses may we not come at last, Ho- 
ratio ! ' From my last purchaser I was trans- 
ferred to the hands of another Israelite, who, 
after patching me up in the best way he could, 
has brought me to Bag Fair, along with your- 
self) in the hope of disposing of us to some poor 
wretch, towards whom fortune has sworn eternal 
hostiUty." 

" We shall probably fall into the hands of some 
starving Spitalfields weaver," observed the hat. 

" No matter into whose hands we &11. We 
cannot descend lower in the scale of degradation. 
Here we are, handled and tossed about by the 
dirty paws of every person who chooses to 
inspect us. We cannot serve any one much 
longer. The veriest victim of destiny could 
not keep me from becoming a mass of rags in 
another month." 
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" Nor could human ingenuity," observed the 
chapeaUi "contrive to retain me on the human 
head four weeks from this date." 

" All I wish is, that, as we have thus met 
again under such singular though deplorable 
circumstances, we may be purchased by the 
same wretch, that we may, by that means, spend 
our few remaining days together." 

" Amen," groaned the other, and the conver- 
sation dropped. 

Did the various articles of worn-out apparel 
which are exposed for sale in Rag Fair, but: 
choose to be communicative, what wondrous 
and romantic tales could they not unfold ! Just 
look at that waistcoat; it is worn to a shred; it 
is so utterly faded, that you do not know what 
its original colour was. You would not give 
eighteenpence for it ; and yet, two years ago, it 
encircled the breast of one of the leaders of the 
fashionable world. It has dazzled the eyes of 
hundreds, of the votaries of dissipation at 
Almack's, Devonshire House, the Opera, and 
the other resorts of the aristocracy. It has been 
probably adnured, in conjunction with its then 
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dashing owner, by more than one of the loveliest 
in person and noblest in birth of " England's 
titled daughters." Ask it, where now is he 
who then wore it in all the pride of his heart ? 
Possibly its answer would be, that, as in the 
case of many of the other devotees of the god- 
dess of fashion, his desire for display has in- 
volved him in moral as well as pecuniary ruin, 
and that he is now in as degraded a situation as 
the waistcoat itself — an outcast from all society, 
if not immured in rags and misery in some of 
the prisons of the metropolis. 

This is no imaginary picture ; neither is it a 
rare one. Many an article of apparel is ex- 
hibited for sale in Rag Fair which, some years 
previously, often graced the aristocratic drawing- 
room, while its then possessor has descended in 
the scale of circumstances and station in society 
with a corresponding rapidity. Where is the 
difference between Almack's and Rag Fair in 
the case of a coat or waistcoat, and Devonshire 
House and one of the desolate and dingy cells 
in the Queen's Bench prison, in the case of an 
individual ? The descent is as great, the degra- 
H 5 
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dation as deep^ in the one instance as in the 
other. 

There are other articles of wearing apparel 
in Rag Fair which^ could their language be un- 
derstood, would recite tales of distress, pro- 
duced, not by crime or extravagance, but by 
misfortune, which would soften the hardest 
heart, and extort tears from the eyes of persons 
quite unaccustomed to the melting mood* In- 
exorable necessity first compelled them to part 
with a portion of their wardrobe to the pawn- 
broker; the remainder followed some time 
afterwards. Unable to redeem any portion of 
it, the whole is sold; and, after being worn 
until incapable of adhering to one's person 
much longer, the articles find their way, in the 
natural course of things, to Rag Fair. 

I never could gaze on the varied assortment 
of old clothes exhibited for sale in this locality, 
without thinking with myself, that were some 
of the original proprietors of the articles present, 
they would be overjoyed to regain possession, 
in their present faded, threadbare, and tattered 
state, of things, which, three or four years ago. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE HIGHER AND LOWER CLASSES. 

Number of aristocratic families-^The average amount of the 
amiual ezpendi^e of each family — Luxurious living among 
the higher classes — Literary men and the middle classes — 
The lower classes — Prevalence of destitution and deep dis- 
tress among them — Reflections on the subject — Mechanics. 

In the first series of " The Great Metropolis," 
I devoted three elaborate chapters to Society in 
London. In my present observations, which 
will be few and brief, I shall carefully avoid a 
repetition of any of the statements or remarks I 
therein made. What indeed I am about to 
write, may be regarded as supplemental mat- 
ter to what is contained in the chapter in ques- 
tion. 

AU the varied phases of human life are to be 
witnessed in the metropolis. The extremes of 
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riches and poverty, of luxurious living and the 
want of the necessaries of life, are hourly ex- 
hibited in London, in more marked contrast, 
perhaps, than in any other place in the world. 
Little do those in the more fashionable parts of 
the metropolis, who have been nursed in the 
lap of opulence, and been always surrounded 
with a profusion of the luxuries of life ; little 
do they know the deep distress endured by my- 
riads of the lower classes in the central and 
eastern districts. 

It were a curious and not unimportant exer- 
cise to inquire into the modes and means of 
living which obtain in the higher and humbler 
classes of metropolitan society. Of course the 
expenditure of aristocratic families varies with 
the circumstances and habits of the respective 
heads of those families ; but if I were to express 
an opinion as to the average annual expenditure 
of each of the 2000 or 3000 titled families 
who live in London, that opinion would be, 
that such average expenditure is about 12,000/. 
I have often thought that, if the sum thus yearly 
dissipated on the follies and extravagancies 
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of one family^ were judiciously distributed among 
the poorer classes of our metropolitan popula- 
tion, how vast would be the a^regate amount 
of happiness of which it would be productive. 
Supposing, for example, it were divided into 
sums of 10/., and that that amount were given to 
as many families as there are 12L in 13,0001., the 
benefaction would raise no fewer than 1000 fami* 
lies, at present enduring all the horrors of want, 
to a condition of comparative comfort. 

But the suppositious case ought not to end 
here. Let us farther suppose that each of the 
opulent aristocratic families in the metropolis 
were to put their 12,000/. into one common 
fund for the relief of the destitute part of the 
population ; and assuming the number of these 
fEunilies to be 2500 (which is the intermediate 
number between the 2000 and 3000) — ^the entire 
sum thus annually available for the purposes of 
charity and mercy would be 3,000,000/., and 
would, on the foregoing calculation of allowing 
12/. per annum to every poor family, relieve the 
wants of, and raise to a state of comparative com- 
petence, no fewer than 250,000, or a quarter of a 
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million of families. In &ct, it would entirely 
banish want and poverty from the metropolis, 
and leave an ample competence for the aristo- 
cratic families themselves. There would not be 
an individual in London who would then know 
what it is to suffer the privations of any of the 
necessaries of life ; though at the present period, 
which is one of peculiar distress, there are per- 
haps 60,000 persons who rise every day without 
knowing by what means, if at all, they are to 
get a dinner, and though in ordinary circum- 
stances the number of such persons is about 
26,000. 

It is painful to think that the aristocracy 
should feel so little sympathy with the fate of 
the suffering poor. If they were only to sym- 
pathise with those of their fellow-creatures in 
liondon, who are doomed to struggle with pri- 
vations which almost overmaster their powers of 
endurance, they could never bring themselves 
to expend such immense sums in mere folly 
and display ; while thousands, and tens of 
thousands, of those aroimd them, are suffering 
aU the horrors of the deepest poverty. I 
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know instances in which fashionable families 
at the West End expend 500/. on a single 
rout. Has it never occurred to these persons 
that^ had this sum been judiciously expended 
on the famishing poor, it would have pro- 
vided a plenteous and healthful meal (assum- 
ing the expense of such meal to be sixpence) 
on no fewer than 20,000, out of the 50,000 
abeady referred to as rising every morning from 
their beds without knowing where they are to 
procure a meal, or whether one is to be pro- 
cured at all. 

I wish this culpable extravagance were con- 
fined to persons moving in aristocratic circles. 
It prevails, unhappily, to a very great extent 
among persons in the middle ranks of life. 
Many of our metropolitan professional men — 
physicians, lawyers, and others — live at the rate 
of 3000Z. or 4000Z. per annum ; while thousands 
of our city merchants and other tradesmen 
expend twice that simi. Even some of our literary 
men, ambitious of aping the manners and ex- 
penditure of the great, are in the habit of giving 
occasional dinners, the cost of which varies 
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from 70Z. to lOOZ. One instance of a dinner 
lately given by a literary gen]:leman to a party 
of his friends, came under my notice, the ex- 
penses of which amounted to upwards of 125/. 
Such extravagance is, in any case, foolish ; 
as well as at variance with right feeling. In 
the case of literary men it is especially so, 
for few of them are in circumstances to afford 
it; or if they be this year, their pecuniary 
affairs may be in a very different position next 
year. Of all professions, that of literature is 
the most precarious. The annals of modem 
literature are crowded with most painful illus- 
trations of the truth of these observations. But 
having, in one of my former works, adverted at 
some length to the subject, I will not re-enter 
upon it in this place. 

The extravagance which prevails among the 
middle classes is not, perhaps, so strikingly 
seen in anything as in the costliness of their 
furniture. The late Mr. Hope, author of 
" Anastasius," furnished his residence at the 
enormous expense, including his pictures, of 
300,000/. 
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Of the men of the present day, not claim- 
ing aristocratic connexions, there is none so 
celebrated for the indulgence of an expensive 
taste in furniture, as Mr. Broadwood, the 
brewer, son of the late Mr. Broadwood, the 
eminent piano-forte maker. The former gen- 
tleman, who, it ought to be' mentioned, is a 
bachelor, and only keeps a suit of chambers 
in the Albany, Burlington Street, is said to 
have a collection of antique furniture in his 
drawing-room alone, which cost upwards of 
15,000/. I have been assured, but cannot vouch 
&r the accuracy of the statement, that Mr. 
Broadwood has several of the chairs which actu- 
ally belonged to Louis the Fourteenth, for each 
of which he is represented to have given nearly 
200L To this fact I can pledge myself, that 
our English tradesmen often go over to France, 
and outbid, at auctions of splendid and expensive 
furniture, not only the nobility but the royalty 
itself of that country. Only a few months have 
elapsed since an auctioneer residing in Oxford 
Street, brought over from Paris a magnificent 
table, for which he gave the sum of 1000/; 
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liouis Pliilippe having been the next highest 
bidder for the valuable article. 

It is painful to turn our thoughts from the 
luxurious living which obtains among the higher, 
and to a great extent among the middle, classes 
of society, to the contemplation of the miserable 
living which prevails among the lower classes. 
Myriads of the latter grope and grovel in 
families of from seven to fourteen, in miserable 
hovels, many of them underneath the ground, 
without grates, without glass windows, or in- 
deed windows of any kind — the only light and 
air being admitted through the horizontal door. 
Here amidst damp and filth, and v^ithout a 
breath of &esh air from one year's end to the 
other, do whole families mess together as if 
they were so many pigs. St. Griles's, the 
neighbourhood of Drury Lane, St. George's 
in the Fields, and immense districts in the 
eastern parts of the metropolis, are among the 
localities in which these appalling scenes are 
to be vidtnessed. And the wretchedness of the 
huts or hovels to which I refer, is greatly 
aggravated by the deplorable destitution of the 
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unhappy inmates as regards food and clotlung. 
The quantities of food on which thousands of 
them subsist, .are incredibly small; sometimes 
a whole family, consisting of from five to ten 
individuals, are compelled to live (if living it 
can be called) on an amoimt of food which 
would not more than suffice for a hearty meal 
to a person possessing an ordinary appetite ; 
while in the article of apparel they have 
scarcely enough wherewith to cover their naked- 
ness. 

It is singular, that amid the many enterprises 
of benevolence, which not only owe their origin 
to metropolitan philanthropy, but aim at the 
amelioration of the condition of our London 
population, no association should exist for in- 
quiring into the extent of the &ightM evils to 
which I refer, and providing a remedy for 
them. The great mass of- tiie metropolitan 
community are as ignorant of the destitution 
and distress which prevail in large districts of 
London — and that not at seasons of commercial 
pressure only, but every year and all the year 
through — ^as if the wretched creatures were 
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living in the very centre of Africa. This ought 
not to be ; it is a reflection on the national 
humanity ; it is wholly discreditable to a com- 
munity calling itself Christian. Among the 
many pure and ardent philanthropists with 
which London happily abounds, are there none 
to embark in this holy and humane enterprise ; 
no one to organize a society, having for its 
object, to drag into the Ught of day the scenes 
of want and wretchedness which prevail to so 
fearful an extent in what are called the lower 
localities of London ? I feel assured that, were 
the full extent of the evil only brought fairly 
before the benevolent public, the happy result 
could not fail to be the adoption of some 
immediate and decided steps to apply the need- 
ful remedy. 

My remarks on the lower classes have had 
no reference to mechanics and artisans as a 
body ; they have chiefly applied to those who 
have no regular recognised business, and who 
live as they best may, by working at any job 
they can get, and often without working at all. 
In a chapter, however, professing to glance at 
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society in London, it were a manifest oversight 
to omit some allusions to that large and most 
useful, and in many respects influential, portion 
of the metropolitan community, usually spoken 
of by the general designation of the operative 
classes. As nearly aa I can ascertain, the aggre- 
gate number of persons living by the labour 
of their hands as journeymen mechanics, is 
50,000. Their wages vary in the diflferent 
trades, and, in the great majority of houses, 
with the workman capabilities of the different 
parties. At several businesses — cabinet-making, 
bookbinding, and printing, for example — good 
hands will earn at piece work from two to three 
guineas per week. Taking, however, aU trades 
practised in the metropolis, and taking together 
the good, the indifferently good, and tl^ inca- 
pable workman, I am satisfied I am about 
the mark, when I estimate the average wages 
of journeymen mechanics and artisans at 
thirty shillings per week. In most trades 
a portion of the workmen have only partial 
employment, and consequently a reduced rate 
of wages, at particular seasons of the year. The 
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interval betv^een the conclusion of one season 
and the commencement of another, which in- 
terval is from four to five months every year, 
is more or less sensibly felt in almost • every me- 
chanical calling, as weU as by shopmen and 
others. During these months, mechanics have 
to struggle through as they best may. But 
perhaps of all other businesses those of printing 
and bookbinding are most affected by the sea- 
sons. Sometimes they are affected to such an 
extent as to compel the masters to reduce the 
number of their workmen by one-half, which 
has been the case in the printing business 
for some months past. 

Of the 60,000 operatives supposed to be in 
London, perhaps the average number out of 
employment is from 7000 to 8000. 

My remaining observations on a body of men 
who form a very important portion of the com- 
munity will be of a general nature ; and if I 
incur the charge of imparting a speculative 
tinge to these observations, the interest of 
the topic must form my excuse. 

The mechanics and artisans of the metropolis 
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— ^and, indeed, of all populous towns — ^have, 
within the last few years, undergone a great im- 
provement, both in a moral and mental point of 
view. As a body, they are intelligent, not 
merely as regards the passing events of tlie 
day, but also in matters of general literature. 
Considering the little opportunities they pos- 
sess, owing to the claims which their respective 
callings have on their time, the extent and vari- 
ety of their information on subjects connected 
with general literature, is surprising. In num- 
berless instances the journeymen are, in this re- 
spect, far superior to their masters. Nor are 
their mental acquisitions limited to the posses- 
sion of mere matters of information : they ex- 
tend much farther. They have, without the as- 
sistance of any living teacher, acquired a know- 
ledge of composition, and can express their 
thoughts, either in writing or in speaking, with 
a taste and accuracy which would do credit to 
those who have received the advantages of a uni- 
versity education. There are many of their 
number who can acquit themselves at public 
meetings in a manner which would do no dis- 
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credit to the most practised speakers in either 
branch of the Legislature. 

Much of the marked progress which the 
operatives of the metropolis have^ of late years, 
made in mental improvement, is to be ascribed 
to mechanics' institutions ; but much more, I 
believe, to the great reduction in the price of 
useful and popular literature which has been ef- 
fected through the instrumentality of cheap pub- 
lications. 

Nor ought I to omit, in adverting to the prin- 
cipal causes of the intellectual regeneration 
which the operative classes of London have re- 
cently undergone, to make honourable mention 
of a class of houses which are comparatively un- 
known m the provinces. I allude to the coffee- 
houses, or coffee-rooms, which are now to be 
found in such great numbers in every part of 
the metropolis. These rooms are, in a modified 
sense, so many literary institutions for the bene- 
fit of the operatives. In addition to the news- 
papers of the day, most of them now regularly 
take in the leading monthly magazines, and the 
principal weekly publications ; and these period- 

VOL. I. I 
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icals are eagerly read by the great majority of 
those who frequent these rooms. In many 
cases^ indeed^ and even where the terms for re- 
freshment are the most moderate, some hun- 
dreds of volumes of popular literature are con- 
stantly kept for the use of the customers. The 
usual charge for a cup of coffee in these rooms 
is three-half-pence; in several instances it is 
only a penny : and for three-half-pence in the 
former case, and for a penny in the latter, any 
one may sit for hours in a comfortable room, 
and read the leading daily and weekly newspa^- 
pers, the most popular monthly magazines, the 
best of the cheap weekly publications, and, in 
various cases, the more expensive volumes 
which are constantly issuing from the press. 
Coffee being a beverage which cheers but not 
inebriates, a coffee-room is peculiarly adapted 
for reading with comfort and advantage. 

Nor is it in a mental point of view alone that 
the mechanics of London have recently under- 
gone a great improvement : their moral improve- 
ment has been proportionably great. The 
standard of morals has been very considerably 
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raised among them even within the last five 
years. A drunken operative, though I regret to 
say still too often to be seen in the streets, is a 
rare sight compared with what it was some years 
ago. Formerly, it was quite common to hear 
the working men of London speak of their ine- 
briated e^ibitions in terms of boasting, or at 
all events, to make the admission that they had 
reduced themselves below the level of the brute 
creation — ^without a blush. This is no longer 
the case ; indeed, a mechanic who would now 
speak in self-glorifying language, in the pre- 
sence of any of his brother mechanics, of such 
degrading exploits, would be sharply rebuked, 
if not expeUed from the room. 

The mechanics of the metropolis are also 
much more honourable in their wirious dealings 
than they were at any former period. They are 
altogether, in any moral point of view in which 
they may be regarded, a superior class of per- 
sons to their predecessors of fifteen or twenty 
years ago. They have ascended equally in the 
intellectual, the moral, and social scale. And 
in appearance and manners, as well as in mind 
I 2 
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and morality, they greatly surpass the metropo- 
litan mechanics of twenty years ago. 

But I must not flatter the mechanics by say- 
ing or implying that they have yet reached the 
goal of improvement. It is because T am anx- 
ious to see them attain to that position in soci- 
ety which I am convinced it is the pleasure of 
Providence they should occupy, that I would 
earnestly urge them not to slacken in, but ra- 
ther increase, their exertions to achieve a yet 
farther amelioration of their condition. With 
this view I would press upon them an increased 
cultivation of what may be termed a reading 
spirit; let them do everything in their power to 
neutralise the disadvantages of a defective edu- 
cation in early life, by steadily pursuing a 
course of self-tuition now. To this end, let 
them guard agamst squandering away their time 
in trifling amusements, which neither con- 
duce to the benefit of the body nor mind. Let 
them, above all things, avoid intemperance as 
they would a personal enemy whom they per- 
ceived advancing towards them with a mortal 
weapon in his hand. Intemperance has been 
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hitherto the grand bane of the working classes ; 
it is a deadly adversary to everything that is 
good. It ruins the constitution, destroys the 
powers of the mind, converts a happy home into 
a place of wretchedness, debases one's moral 
nature, and, sooner or later, is sure to consign 
its miserable victim to the grave. 

I have always been anxious to see a good un- 
derstanding between masters and men — the em- 
ployers and the employed. It is for the mutual 
interest of the two classes that it should be so. 
Circumstances, however, must, in the nature of 
things, occasionally arise, in which differences 
will occur between them. I am far from mean- 
ing to say that masters are always in the wrong, 
or workmen always in the right. On the con- 
trary, I feel satisfied that in many instances the 
latter are in error. In the majority of cases, 
however, I am inclined to think that the em- 
ployed are in the right, and the employers in 
the wrong. Now, even when this is the case, 
the former are almost invariably defeated in any 
struggle which they may have with their em- 
ployers. And why? Principally because, though 
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not as a body addicted to intemperate habits, a 
great portion of them do spend more of their 
time and money in the alehouse than they 
ought. It is impoverished circumstances and 
the debasement of mind consequent on their 
habitual attendance at the places in question, 
that render them, as a body, an easy prey to those 
who seek to sink them in the social scale, and 
subject them to oppression and injustice. Were 
the mechanics and artisans of London — and not 
of London only, but of all large towns — in* 
spired with proper notions of self-respect ; were 
they on no account to transgress the rules — I do 
not say of abstinence—but of sobriety; and 
were prudent habits more general among them, 
they would, with the large measure of intellir 
gence which characterises them as a body, 
speedily acquire a moral power which would, on 
all occasions, insure respectful treatment from 
their employers, and which would, moreover, ena- 
ble them, promptly and effectually, to crush any 
attempts that austere or exacting masters might 
make to oppress them. 

It would most materially contribute to the 
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amelioration of the condition of the working 
classes of London, and every other part of the 
country, if they could only be induced to begin 
the practice of saving something, however little, 
out of their weekly earnings. I am aware thatj 
considering the high price of provisions, and 
the limited wages usually received by operatives, 
much in the way of saving is not to be expected. 
But the importance I attach to the "weekly 
laying-by system," does not consist in the 
amount, but in the principle. The very at- 
tempt to be economic and provident is, of itself, 
in my estimation, a virtue of no ordinary mag- 
nitude^ inasmuch as it is always accompanied 
by other good social qualities and praiseworthy 
conduct. It would insure my good opinion, to 
a certain extent, of any man, to know that he 
regularly put by a shilling, or even a sixpence, 
per week ; and a man must have poor wages in- 
deed^ or have some very peculiar claims on his 
earnings, who could not, when in constant em- 
ployment, contrive to do this. As there is no 
more prolific source of unhappiness to individu- 
als or families in any rank of life, than that of 
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living above their incomes^ it may^ on the other 
hand, be safely said that the operatives of this 
and every other place would find a positive 
pleasure, were they once to begin to carry out 
a resolution n^tde to save a certain amount of 
their weekly earnings when in fiiU employment ; 
and they would farther find that pleasure go on 
increasing in a ratio corresponding with the 
amount of their savings. 

K I thought that my own counsels and en- 
treaties on this subject were not to meet with 
any attention from the operatives of the metro- 
polis, I would entreat them to remember what 
the celebrated Dr. Franklin, himself in early 
life one of their number, has written on the 
same point. He has shown most conclusively in 
theory — and, what is more, he exemplified his 
principles in a remarkable manner in practice — 
the infinite advantages to the individuals them- 
selves, as weU as the great social good, which 
result from the adoption of those economic and 
prudent habits which I am recommending. 



CHAPTER V. 



DRESS-MAKERS ASSISTANTS. 

Their number — Their treatment— Their hours of labour— 
Their mistresses — Remarks on their condition — Legislative 
interference on their behalf recommended. 

It is a somewhat singular circumstaQce, that^ 
notwithstaading the great variety of objects em- 
braced by the comprehensive philanthropy of 
this vast metropolis, scarcely any attention 
should have been paid to a class of persons who 
possess the most urgent claims to the commise- 
ration of the Christian and humane portion of 
the community. I allude to the Dress-Makers' 
and Milliners' Assistants. Were their condition 
better known, I feel assured it could not fail 
to excite a feeling of deep and universal sympa- 
thy. 

I 5 
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. The number of young girls employed in dress- 
maMng and millinery in London, is much 
greater than the public have any idea of. It is 
impossible to ascertain the number with the ex- 
actitude which could be desired; but I have 
certain data in my possession, by means of 
which we may make a pretty close approxima- 
tion to it. The number of females whose names 
are on their doors as the mistresses of dress- 
making and millinery establishments, is nearly 
1000. It is no exaggeration to assume that the 
number of persons who live by these branches 
of business without having their names on the 
doors, is 500. This would make, in round £• 
gures, the entire number of " mistress " dress- 
makers and milliners 1500. The question then 
occurs — What may be the average number of 
young girls a mistress employs as assistants ? In 
a few of the larger establishments, the number 
so employed is from thirty to forty: in very 
few is it less than six. In order that we may 
err on the safe side, if we err at all, we shall 
suppose the average number to be ten. Ten, 
then, multiplied by 1500, would make the en- 
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tire number of young creatures so occupied, 
15,000. 

And how do these 15,000 young females live ? 
and how are they treated? A plain, unvar- 
nished narrative shall answer the questions. 

The usual hour at which dres&-makers* assist- 
ants commence their labours, is seven in the 
morning, and that at which they close for the 
day, is eleven at night. One half-hour more 
elapses before they can retire to rest, and in or- 
der to be ready to resume their needle at seven 
in the morning, they must at least get up by 
half-past six. The average amount of tiine, 
therefore, which is allotted them for rest, does 
not exceed seven hours. This would be ob- 
viously too little for delicate female frames — es- 
pecially at the critical time of life at which by 
far the largest portion of these girls are appren- 
ticed — even were iheir labours light and of short 
duration during the day. But the very reverse 
is the painful fact : they ply the needle without 
a moment's intermission, save the twenty or 
thirty minutes allowed them for eating their 
meals, from the time they enter the work-room, 
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until they have quitted it for the night. Now, 
surely it needs no medical genius to tell us, 
that to poor young delicate creatures thus worn 
out day after day for a succession of months, 
with fourteen or fifteen hours' unintermitting 
toil, seven hours' repose is not only inadequate 
to meet the xequirements of nature, but must 
be attended with the greatest perils to the con- 
stitution. Nor ought I to omit the mention of 
the fact, that the little repose allowed them is 
deprived of its beneficial effects, by the circum- 
stance of firom ten to twelve of their number 
being compelled to sleep in one small confined 
bed-room. 

But the evil if merely regarded in a physical 
light, does not end here. In addition to the 
injurious effects of these protracted hours of 
exhausting employment on the bodily health 
and spirits of these girls, they are pent up, 
during the day, in heated rooms, where the 
luxury of a mouthful of pure air is seldom 
enjoyed. Their meals, too, which are entirely 
of a coarse description, and altogether unfitted 
for the subdued and delicate appetite of crea- 
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tures thus employed in sedentary labour from 
mom to night, are snatched up with an expedi- 
tion which deprives their food of half its nutri- 
tive qualities. As for digestion, who could 
expect that process to go on, when the transi* 
tion from the eating-apartment to the work- 
table is contemporaneous with the last mouthful 
they have swallowed ? Air and exercise are 
things imknown to them ; and to aggravate the 
physical hardships of their condition, they are, 
in the majority of cases, subjected to insults 
and to irritating language from those in whose 
employment it is their hard lot to be. 

Such is the usual fate of dress-makers' assist- 
ants, in what is called " the season," which 
season usually lasts four or five months of 
jthe year, beginning in February and ending 
in July. There is a second season, of two 
or three months' duration, towards the end 
of the year, which, though not so oppressive 
as the first, is still very arduous. On urgent 
occasions, such as a drawing-room, a ball, or 
other greater display at court, the hardships of 
the poor assistants are increased ten-fold. That 
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I may not be suspected of pver-pcolouring the 
picture, or of giving an exaggerated account of 
a State of things which is proverbially bad, I 
shall fortify my positions on this point, by d 
short quotation from an. article which has re* 
cently appeared in a literary journal ; which 
article I know, from a private source, to have 
proceeded from the pen of a lady well ac- 
quainted with the subject. 

**The dress-makers," says that lady, in de- 
scribing a scene which consisted with her own 
personal knowledge, " are for the most part 
young, and many have not done growing. It 
is near midnight of the second night of working, 
when they should have been sleeping, and they 
are to sit through the whole of this night and 
next day ; making three days and two nights 
of incessant sewing ; an occupation which can- 
not be safely pursued for more than a few hours 
at a time. These girls are fed high — ^roast beef, 
porter, port wine, are supplied them ; the rooms 
are kept light and hot, every stimulus is applied. 
Three at once drop off their chairs fainting, 
they are plied with strong green tea, and 
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they resume their work. As often as they are 
sinking, more green tea is given them — ^their 
eyes are dim, their skin bums, their hands 
tremble, their voices are hysterical — ^but the 
ball-dresses are finished ; and that was the 
object to be attained." 

What a melancholy picture ! And yet the 
scene so vividly described, is one of every-day 
occurrence in the height of the London season. 
What constitution could withstand the effects 
of such attacks on it? Not the most robust 
frame that ever female possessed. The constitu- 
tions of but very few, even of the stronger sex, 
could pass through such an ordeal uninjured. 

So far from the above being exaggerated, it 
fsdls far short of circumstances which consist with 
my own personal knowledge. I may mention, 
as an illustration, the case of one young delicate 
girl, who was not permitted to lay herself down 
on a bed — ^nay, not even on a sofa, for nine 
consecutive days and nights. 

Not less certain, though not so sudden, is 
the injury done to the health of dress-makers' 
assistants by their ordinary labours, coupled 
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with the confinement, and the treatment, to 
which they are subjected. Their pale counte- 
nances, haggard looks, and general lifelessness 
of appearance, attest but too conclusively the 
existence of a something within, which is im- 
pairing their health, and which, if the cause be 
not removed, will render them sickly and feeble 
for life ; if, indeed, it do not consign them to 
a premature grave. It is, I believe, a well 
ascertained fact, that a greater number of assist- 
ant dress-makers fall into consumption, and die 
t)f that fatal disease, than of any other class of 
persons in the community. 

I have myself known young females come 
up from the country to serve two years' ap- 
prenticeship with a London dress-maker, with the 
view of returning to their native place, and there 
commencing business for themselves. They 
have come to London with the bloom of health 
on their cheeks, a flow of animal spirits in their 
manner and conversation, and a general appear- 
ance of life about them, which were delightful 
to witness ; but before four months had elapsed, 
I have seen them so pale, emaciated, dispi- 
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rited, and altered in their appearance, that 
their own relations could hardly have recog- 
nised them. 

But the injury done to their health is not 
the only evil which results firom the deplorable 
situation of dress-makers' assistants. Anxiety 
to escape firom their bondage, disposes them 
to seize with eagerness on any offer of marriage 
which may be made to them, without bestow- 
ing much consideration on the disposition of 
the party, or his character or circumstances. 
Hence, ionumerable unhappy marriages are the 
result. 

Nor is this alL The unhappy condition of 
young dress-makers renders them an easy prey 
to the evil designs of the profligate of the other 
sex. An idle protestation of love, mendaci- 
ously made, is readily believed by them, and 
an immediate deviation from the paths of virtue 
follows. By and by this first and solitary aber- 
ration from the path of innocence, is succeeded 
by their entire abandonment to a guilty course 
of life, as a 'means of obtaining a livelihood. 
Those who have devoted much attention to the 
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subject, assure me, that the number of dress- 
makers' assistants to be found among the 
wretched creatures who walk the streets, is 
very great. 

Most of the young dress-makers, especially in 
the West End, have been brought up in cir- 
cumstances of comparative comfort, and have 
received a &ir, if not a finished, education ; but 
their parents being either dead, or not in a 
condition to provide for them any longer, they 
have been placed under the necessity of doing 
something for their ovm support, and hence, 
as the most likely means of earning a subsist- 
ence, have made up their minds to acquire a 
knowledge of dress-making. It need not be 
added, that, having been thus brought up in 
easy circumstances, and receiving the advantages 
of a respectable education, they are thereby 
rendered peculiarly sensitive to the hardships 
of their lot. Their delicate frames suffer 
greatly, and their susceptible feelings are keenly 
wounded where females of more robust con- 
stitutions and less cultivated minds, would 
neither receive injury nor suffer annoyance. 
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Far preferable to their condition is that of 
the house-maid or the servant of all-work* 
The latter in most instances is not worse off 
now, than, in all probability, she was during 
the whole of her life ; while she has usually the 
advantage of comfortable meals, and in all cases 
the benefit of more or less exercise. 

But what perhaps constitutes the greatest 
aggravation of the miseries of the poor dress- 
maker's assistant, is the fact of her pitiable 
condition being unpitied. The mistress for 
whom she toils day and night, has no com- 
miseration to expend on her ; but, on the con- 
trary, as before remarked, deepens the distress 
consequent on her monotonous and irksome 
labours, by the tyrannical conduct she practises 
towards her. Nor has the poor creature the 
most slender share in the sympathies of those 
for the adornment of whose persons she exer- 
cises her taste and wastes her energies. They 
think of the dresses which she is engaged 
in making for them, but have not a thought 
to bestow upon her. Ah ! little does the high- 
born and high-bred beauty, who is to figure 
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in the ball or at the drawing-room ; little does 
she think^ while exulting in the anticipated 
conquests she will make or the impression 
she will produce, of the jaded condition, the 
almost broken hearts of the poor delicate 
creatures, who at that moment are not only 
wasting their strength, but it may be their 
lives, in the preparation of the dress in which 
she is to appear. It might serve to moderate, 
if it did not altogether extmguish, the vanity 
of such persons, did they only reflect that the 
costly finery which decks their persons is often 
produced at the expense of the life, as well as 
of the health and happiness, of the poot young 
females employed in its preparation. 

A word or two now in reference to the mis- 
tresses of these poor creatures. In. the majority 
of cases — especially in the West End — mistress 
milliners and dress-makers live in great splen- 
dour. They rent large and fashionable houses, 
and furnish them in a style of great magnifi- 
cence ; have a large retinue of servants ; receive 
formal visiters ; and give expensive parties ! In 
fact, it were difiicult to distinguish bom the 
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style of furniture and general aspect of their 
houses, between many of our mistress dress- 
makers and aristocratic &milies. Need I add 
that the contrast between their condition and 
that of their miserable assistants, only aggravates 
the wretchedness of the latter ? 

I have thus glanced at the unfortunate con- 
dition of a large and helpless class of our fallow- 
creatures ; underrating rather than exaggerat- 
ing the wretchedness of their condition. One 
question naturally suggests itself. That ques- 
tion is — Ought such a state of things to be 
suffered to exist ? The answer of every 
Christian and humane mind will be in the 
negative. A more legitimate matter for legisla- 
tive interposition, it were impossible to imagine. 
British philanthropy, under the tutelary genius 
of Christianity, has snapped asunder the chains, 
by which 800,000 of our sable fellow-beings 
were, for a long succession of years, held in 
bondage to the proprietors of our West India 
possessions ; and the same philanthropy has 
already accomplished something, and will ere 
long accomplish more, in the way of ameliorat- 
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ing the condition of our factory children. None 
can more sincerely rejoice in this than the 
writer of these lines. But let not British 
sympathy be limited to the negroes who inhabit 
the West India Islands; or to the suffering 
children in our factories ; while there are so 
many equally legitimate objects of sympathy 
and of practical humanity in the dress-making 
and millinery establishments of the metropolis. 
It is true that the poor creatures whose cause 
I am pleading, are not goaded to their work by 
the application of the lash, as was too often 
the case with the now emancipated negroes ; 
but not less pain&l to their most sensitive 
minds, must be the frowning countenances, 
angry accents, insulting words, and general 
harshness of demeanour, of those in whose 
employment the force of circumstances compels 
them to remain. They are young, dependent, 
helpless, unprotected ; and too often entirely 
at the mercy of their mistresses. And from the 
peculiarity of their position are doomed to sigh, 
and sorrow, and suffer, without even the poor 
consolation of having some sympathising ear 
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into which they could whisper their complaints. 
They axe practically exiles from the world, 
though living in the very centre of this vast 
metropolis : they are virtually in the depths 
of solitude, though in the midst of society. 
They are, too, as abeady remarked, at that 
period of life when the mind is most sensi- 
tive, and the physical frame most susceptible of 
injury. I know, indeed, of no class of persons 
in the community whose position is more piti- 
able, or whose claims to the attention and inter- 
position of the philanthropic portion of society, 
are more numerous or urgent. 

But in what way it may be asked, can that 
sympathy be made available? I know of no 
more effectual way — indeed I know of no other 
effectual way at all-— than that of bringing their 
condition under the consideration of Parliament, 
and petitioning for its interference on their be- 
half. The Legislature has shortened the hours 
of labour in the case of the factory children : 
let it not reftise its protecting hand to the 
thousands of helpless girls who suffer and sigh 
in silence in the dress-making and millinery 
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establishments with which the metropolis 
abounds. There may, I am aware, be some 
difficulties in the way of effectual legislation 
on this subject; but Parliament must not be 
frightened by these difficulties. They are not 
insuperable ; they are not even formidable. 
Let them be only fairly looked in the face ; let 
them only be boldly grappled with, and they 
will at once disappear. 



CHAPTER VI. 



YOUNG WOMEN. 

Book-folden — Stock-nuiken — Shirt-collar and •hirt-maken 
— Fur and carpet bag-maken — Miscellaneous occupations. 

In my last chapter I endeavoured to bring 
before the public the condition of dress-makers' 
assistants in' London. There are various other 
branches of business in which young females 
are employed, with which the community gene- 
rally are unacquainted. I purpose referring to 
some of these in my present chapter. 

A goodly number of young females are em- 
ployed in the larger Book-binding establish- 
ments in London. The nvunber varies with the 
seasons and the briskness or otherwise of the 
business. Perhaps the average number so em- 
ployed may be about 2500. The Messrs. 
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Westley alone give constant employment to 
upwards of 150 ; while sometimes their num- 
ber exceeds 200. The ages of these females 
also vary. Some of them are only in their 
seventeenth year, while others have entered the 
shady side of forty. The wages they receive 
are regulated, in some cases, by the amount 
of work they perform, and in others by their 
ascertained capabilities as workwomen. None 
of them receive less than ten shillings weekly, 
while some of the first-rate hands earn from 
a guinea to twenty-four shillings. Their occu- 
pations chiefly consist in folding, sewing, and 
otherwise forwarding, as the technical term is, 
the books which are undergoing the process of 
binding. 

Some of the young females thus employed in 
the book-binding establishments of the metro- 
polis go home to dinner ; others of them dine 
in the workshop. In almost every instance, 
they take their breakfasts before quitting home 
in the morning, and they postpone the hour of 
taking tea imtil their return in the evening. 
On ordinary occasions, their hour of leaving 
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work is seven ; it is only when the business 
is brisk, and the time for executing particular 
orders limited, that they protract their labours 
beyond that hour. 

It must have excited the surprise of all who 
have been in those book-binding establishments 
in London in which a number of young females 
are employed, that those of them whose weekly" 
earnings do not exceed twelve or fourteen shil- 
lings, can afford to dress so smartly. I have heard 
surmises which have been made as to the con- 
duct of many of their number, after they had 
quitted their occupations for the day, which, 
if well grounded, would lead to the conclusion 
that they form improper connexions with per- 
sons of the other sex, and by that means obtain 
the funds wherewith they procure the fine 
dresses in which they often appear. There 
may be, and there doubtless is, a greater or 
less number of instances of this description ; 
but the statements which have been made to 
me as to the comparative numbers who come 
under this condemnation, are, I am persuaded, 
greatly exaggerated. lu the case of those in 
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the employ of the Messrs. Westley, I have 
reason to believe, — ^and the remark, I am satis- 
fied, applies to other establishments, though I 
am not so well acquainted with them, — that the 
charge, or rather insinuation, can scarcely be 
said to have an application. They are exceed- 
ingly careful as to the characters of the females 
they employ, and from the arrangements they 
have made, a perseverance in an improper course 
could not long escape detection. I may men- 
tion as an illustration of the scrupulous care the 
Messrs. Westley exercise in reference to the 
character and conduct of the females in their 
extensive establishment, that a single act of 
levity, or even a look indicative of a light disposi- 
tion, is sure to be followed by the dismissal of the 
party. In all the book-binding establishments, 
the same scrupulous regard for the good con- 
duct of young females is not, I am afraid, to 
be met with ; and consequently, as respects 
some establishments, there may be considerable 
truth in the theory to which I have formerly 
alluded. I shall be gratified, if the circumstance 
of having called attention to the salutary regu- 
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lations which exist in the establishment of the 
Messrs. Westley, in reference to the conduct 
of the young females in their employ, should 
not only be adopted by other book-binding 
houses, but be introduced into every other 
establishment in the metropolis where numbers 
of unmarried females are employed. Not only 
would the result be highly beneficial to the 
young women themselves, but society and public 
morals would be great gainers by it. 

But I may be told, that on the hypothesis 
of the young females leading strictly virtuous 
lives, after they have quitted their employment 
for the day, I have not accounted for the hand- 
some manner in which many of them dress, 
who only receive from ten to twelve shillings 
a-week. To me it appears that in most cases 
the circumstance may be accounted for from 
the fact of their living with their parents or 
near relations, who lodge and board them either 
gratuitously, or for a mere trifle ; and thus 
enable them to expend nearly all their earnings 
on dress. In other instances, where the parents 
of the girls are not in a condition to afford 
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them this assistance, they submit to many priva- 
tions in the way of meals, in order that they 
may be able to indulge their passion for dress. 
Many of them, in the inferior houses, scarcely 
ever partake of any other food than a cup of 
tea and a slice of bread, morning and evening ; 
and a crust of bread and a morsel of cheese in 
the middle of the day. 

Hitherto I have confined my observations 
and statistics, to the young women employed 
in the book-binding establishments of the metro- 
polis. Let me now make a few remarks relative 
to young females employed in other branches 
of business. A large number are employed in 
making Stocks. Those unacquainted with the 
statistics of this business can have no idea of 
the extent to which it is carried on in London. 
I have not been able to procure information 
on which I can rely, as to the entire number 
of females who live by making stocks in the 
metropolis ; neither have I any data by which 
I might form a probable conjecture on the 
subject : but that the number so employed, 
must be very large, may be inferred from the 
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fact, that the highly respectable and rapidly 
rising house of Messrs. Alexander Grant and 
Brothers, of Clement's Court, Cheapside, alone, 
employs no fewer than from 400 to 500 young 
women in the making of this one article. Their 
weekly earnings, as they work by the piece, vary 
from eight to eighteen shillings. The above 
number of young women are employed direct 
by the Messrs. Gbrant, and get their materials 
from their warehouse ; but several of those so 
employed, after taking the materials to their 
respective homes, " sub-engage " (if that be a 
proper phrase) a number of girls, and pay them 
so much for their labour. Of course, as the 
females who are engaged by the stock-merchant, 
must have their profit on the work done by the 
girls whom they employ in their turn, the earn- 
ings of the young women who receive their 
employment at second-hand, instead of going 
direct and at once to the warehouse, must 
necessarily be very small. Their earnings are 
in many cases as low as five shillings per week ; 
in no instance do they exceed half-a-guinea. 
Another branch of business, in which a great 
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number of young women are employed, is that 
of making Shirt-collars. The work, as in the 
case of stock-making, is given " out of the 
house," as the technical phrase is ; but the 
remuneration is not so great. Perhaps the 
average weekly earnings of the females do not 
exceed eight shillings. Mr. Hickling, of Noble 
Street, and Mr. Hellaby, of Gutter Lane, are 
the two most extensive dealers in shirt-collars. 
What the number of hands is which either 
or both of these houses employ, I have not 
been able to ascertain ; but I have reason to 
believe that the nmnber of females employed 
by this branch of trade generally, is from 2500 
to 3000. 

It will surprise those unacquainted with such 
matters, to be informed that Shirt-making is 
a distinct business from shirt-coUar making, 
and that the two businesses are carried on, in 
most cases, by different houses. The number 
of females employed in the making of shirts 
is very considerable. Those who are intimately 
acquainted with the business, assure me, that 
at least from 4000 to 5000 earn a livelihood. 
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though in most cases a very indifferent one, 
by plying the needle at shirt-making. Where 
they are employed on very fine and expensive 
shirts, fair wages are obtained, but as the 
number of .fine and expensive shirts is greatly 
disproportioned to that of coarse and cheap 
ones, the same disproportion exists between 
those who receive a fair reward for their labour, 
and those whose wages scarcely deserve the 
name of remuneration. Will it be believed, 
that there are several houses in London which 
only give four shillings and sixpence for making 
a dozen of shirts, which is at the rate of four- 
pence half-penny each ! Of course these are 
what are called plain-made shirts. And yet, with 
all their plaimiess, the best and most industrious 
hands axe not able to make more than two per 
day ; in other words, can only earn ninepence 
per day, or four shillings and sixpence per 
week. I leave my readers to form the best 
idea their imaginations can enable them, of 
what *must be the privations and misery of 
the poor creatures who axe doomed to toil from 
morning to night for these wretched wages. 
K 5 
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Of course those only will do so, who axe either 
unfitted for, or are unable to procure more 
profitable employment ; but, alas ! such un- 
fortunate creatures are always numerous in 
London. What reduces the price of plain 
shirt-making in the metropolis so much below 
that of other needle-work, is the circumstance 
of the London workers having to encounter 
so much competition from females employed 
in the same branch of trade in the country. 
Immense numbers of shirts are made in Portsea, 
Portsmouth, and several other towns, for the 
London market. If the reader was surprised, 
when informed that shirts are made at the 
rate of four shillings and sixpence in town, 
how great must be his astonishment, when I 
pledge myself for the truth of the statement, 
that in the places just mentioned, shirts are, 
in some cases, actually made as low as half- 
a-crown per dozeii, or twopence half-penny each ! 
The most extensive metropolitan shirt-makers 
are Messrs. J. B. & W. Newell, of Maiden 
Lane, and Messrs, S. N. Silver and Co., 
Cornhill, The former house usually employs 
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about 1000 hands; the latter house employs 
about 1200 females in shirt-making, and 400 or 
500 in other branches of their business, which 
is of a miscellaneous nature. 

Another branch of business employing a con- 
siderable number of young female hands, is that 
of Furs, Caps, and Carpet Bags. It is im- 
possible to ascertain the exact number of 
females who earn a livelihood in this way ; 
but those most intimately acquainted with the 
business, estimate the number at 2000. Mr. 
J. Lyon, of Finsbury, alone, employs about 300. 
In the fur trade, there is a person called 
Chamber Master, who gets the furs, and the 
particulars of the way in which they axe to be 
made up, from the warehouses of the merchants, 
and he arranges with other persons for the 
execution of the work. The business is not 
a profitable one to the young women employed 
in it. The best hands rarely earn more than 
ten shillings per week ; while the earnings of 
many do not exceed six shillings. The average 
weekly earnings are about seven and sixpence 
or eight shillings. 
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In the making of Umbrellas, which are 
generally supposed to be the workmanship of 
men, a considerable number of females are 
employed. Perhaps not less than 1700 or 
1800 depend on this branch of business for 
a livelihood ; if such it can be called, where 
the average weekly earnings are under six 
shillings, and where many procure no more 
than four shillings for their six days' labour. 
The largest house in this trade, is that of 
Messrs* Samuels and Engel, of Goodman's 
Fields. The number of women usually in 
their employ, is from 450 to 550. 

In the Stay trade an immense number of 
young women are employed ; but as many of the 
London houses employ females in the country, 
on account of the cheaper rate of wages, and as 
I have no data as to the number so employed 
on the premises, I am unable to distinguish be- 
tween the amount of work done in the country 
and that executed in town. Comparatively few 
hands, I believe, are employed in this branch of 
business in London. The great country towns 
for the making of stays, are Portsmouth, Ply- 
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mouth, Ipswich, and Bristol. The greatest 
number of hands so employed in any house in 
London, is about 200. This is in the house of 
the Messrs. Thomas, of Cheapside. The wages 
paid for stay-making are very poor. They do 
not exceed five or six shillings. Every pair of 
stays, before being exposed for sale, goes 
through no fewer than nine different hands, and 
yet the cheaper sort are often bought whole- 
sale, so low as fourteen or fifteen pence per 
pair. 

In the Slop trade a great many females are 
constantly employed; and in this branch of 
business there is less fluctuation, perhaps, than 
in any other that could be named. In most of 
those I have already mentioned, the briskness of 
the trade varies with the seasons and other cir- 
cumstances : in the slop business, consisting as 
it does of coats^ jackets, trousers, waistcoats, 
&c., which are necessarily in constant use, the 
variation is comparatively slight. The best in- 
formation I have been able to procure, leads me 
to estimate the number of females employed in 
London in the making of slop articles, at 3000. 
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Of this number, Mr. John Clarke, of Silver 
Street, City, employs nearly 700 ; while about 
500 are in the employ of Messrs. Farrel and 
Bansfield. As the lower classes, or persons in 
reduced circumstances, only purchase slop-work, 
the earnings of the poor females doomed to 
spend theii days and nights in working at this 
branch of business, are necessarily very inade- 
quate. From five to six shillings per week axe 
the average wages they receive. And yet it is 
one of the most laborious kinds of employment 
in which females can be engaged ; — the material 
generally consisting of fustian, corduroy, or 
cloth of the coarsest and roughest kind. The 
cloth is given out to the female tailors, cut in 
different shapes, for coats, jackets, waistcoats, 
and trousers, and is brought home by them in 
a finished state. For a waistcoat made in the 
best way, they usually get fourteen pence, and 
for a pair of trousers one shilling and sixpence. 
There is another branch of trade, and it is 
the last I shall mention, in which a large num- 
ber of females, almost all young, are employed. 
I allude to the Drapery business. The number 
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employed in drapers' shops, is supposed to be 
about 2500. In some of these shops there are 
as many as thirty girls occupied from morning 
to night at the counter. These girls have, for 
the most part, received a fair education, and are 
remarkable for the gentility of their appearance 
and manners. They invariably board and live 
in the houses of their employers. Their yearly 
salaries, in addition to their board and lodging, 
vary from 10/. to 30/. In perhaps about a dozen 
instances, when the parties are known to be 
very experienced shop-women, 35/. and 40/. are 
given. In one single case, that of a young wo- 
man who is, or lately was, in the employ of a 
house in Blackfriars Road, the princely salary 
of 100/. per annum was given. This young 
female is said to exhibit wonderful resources as 
a saleswoman. She discovers the character and 
peculiarities of her customers, as if by a species 
of intuition, and so completely adapts herself to 
them, that it is impossible to withstand her in- 
sinuating manner, when pressing on them the 
purchase of articles. Her persuasive powers are 
so great, that she not only induces ladies to 
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purchase articles for which they have no imme- 
diate use, but in cases where they did mean to 
make purchases, she induces them to purchase 
three times the quantity of articles they contem- 
plated before entering the shop. In many, if 
not most of the drapers' shops, a small commis- 
sion, varying according to circumstances from 
one shilling to half-a-crown per pound, is al- 
lowed to the young women who can prevail on 
customers to purchase shawls, gown-pieces, and 
other articles, which have gone out of fashion. 
This commission is allowed them as an induce- 
ment to put all their ingenuity into requisition 
to get rid of articles which have ceased to be in 
demand. And some of the more ingenious of 
these saleswomen, thus add, I understand, very 
considerably to their fixed salaries. I know one 
instance in which a female adds in this way, on 
an average, 110/. to her 40/. salary, making in 
all, 150/. per annum. It is right, however, to 
mention that I am not aware of any other 
shop-woman who turns her business-talents to 
an equally profitable account. 

I have thus glanced at the leading depart* 
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ments of business in which young women in 
London are extensively employed. The num- 
bers, as nearly as a careful inquiry could enable 
me to ascertain, including dress-makers' assist- 
ants adverted to in the previous chapter, stand 
thus : — 

Dress-makers ....... 15000 

Book-folders 2500 

Stock-makers (supposed) . . . 3000 

Shirt-collar-makers 2500 

Shirt-makers 4000 

Fur, Cap, and Ccurpet Bag-makers 2000 

Umbrella-makers 1800 

Stay-makers (supposed) .... 1500 

Employed in the Slop Trade . . 3000 

Shop-women 2500 

So that, in these ten branches of business alone, 
there are no fewer than 37,800 females em- 
ployed, almost all of whom are unmarried, and 
have no other means of support. Taking one 
line of business with another, and one female 
with another, the average wages earned by them. 
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does not exceed eight shillings per week. Need 
we wonder then, that with such scanty means of 
maintaining themselves, in a place like London^ 
where lodgings and provisions are so high (es- 
pecially when it is remembered, that in most 
cases they are expected to " go genteel in their 
clothes," and have, moreover, to work for so 
many hours per day, before they can earn their 
miserable pittance) — ^need we wonder, I say, 
that so many poor unfortunate creatures are to 
be seen walking the streets? What, too, in- 
creases the danger of these unhappy females 
forsaking the paths of virtue and deviating into 
those of vice, is the circimistance of so many of 
them being permitted to work together, without 
any responsible person being present to ope- 
rate as a check upon them. In such cases, the 
improper conversation of one female often cor- 
rupts the minds of numbers. 

I hope the facts I have stated, and the obser- 
vations I have made, in the course of this chap- 
ter, will have the effect of drawing public atten- 
tion to the condition of the young women of Lon- 
don who earn their bread by the labour of their 
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hands. Their condition stands in urgent need, 
morally and socially, of amelioration; and he 
who comes forward to make the attempt, will 
not only merit the gratitude of the poor crea- 
tures themselves, but will be hailed by society 
as a genuine philanthropist. 



CHAPTER VII. 



FEMALE SERVANTS. 

Their number — Their wages — Love of finery — Their influence 
on the happiness of families — Hints suggested for procuring 
good servants — Means proposed for improving their charac- 
ter — Illustrative anecdote. 

In a work bearing the title which I have chosen 
for these volumes, it will reasonably be ex- 
pected that some allusion should be made to a 
class of persons on whom the comfort of most 
families, in a greater or less measure, depends. 
I allude to female servants. The entire num- 
ber of female servants in the metropolis is com- 
puted at 1^0,000, of whom from 7C00 to 8000 
are constantly out of place. Their wages vary 
with the situations they fill, and the position 
which the family occupies in society. Girls of 
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sixteen or seventeen years of age, i>btain as ser- 
vants of all-work in tradesmen's houses, from 6^ 
to 7/. per annmn* In the houses of families 
which occupy a somewhat better position than 
working tradesmen, the wages of a servant of all- 
work, exceeding her twentieth year, vary from 
lOZ. to 12i In the middle ranks of society, where 
a plurality of servants are kept, the wages 
of each vary from 15/. to 20Z. per annum. The 
wages in the higher grades of society are con- 
siderably better, generally varying from twenty 
to thirty guineas a-year. In some instances 
they are higher still, but these instances are 
very rare. 

The usual practice is to engage female ser- , 
vants for a month ; and a month's notice of the 
intention to part, must be given by either 
party. As servants receive much better wages 
in the metropolis than in the provinces, it will 
not' excite surprise when I mention, that they 
dress much finer here than in country towns. 
Indeed, so smartly dressed are some of our me- 
tropolitan female servants, that on holidays they 
have all the appearance, so far as mere apparel 
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can confer that appearance upon them, of per- 
fect ladies. You may often pass in the streets 
the maid and the mistress of a &mily, living at 
the rate of lOOOZ. or 1500Z. a-year, and be un- 
able to say which is Mrs. So-and-So, and which 
is Mary, her house-maid. This love of finery 
above their station, is the besetting sin of the 
female servants of London. It often induces 
them to expend more on their dress than their 
wages will justify, and conduces more, perhaps, 
than any other cause that could be named, to 
those aberrations from the paths of rectitude, 
which eventually terminate in the extinction of 
all virtuous principle, and consequent resort to 
the public streets. 

I have remarked that female servants exercise 
a very material influence on the comfort of 
families. 

Perhaps, indeed, there is no greater source of 
domestic unhappiness, where the cause does not 
arise from family misunderstandings, than the 
improper conduct of female servants. An ill- 
tempered, indolent, or otherwise improperly- 
conducted female servant is suflicient to mar the 
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happiness of families, even where the husband 
and wife — parents and children, are on the 
most affectionate footing, and where all the ne- 
cessaries, and even comforts of life, are enjoyed 
in the greatest abundance. Every one is aware 
of this : almost every one, indeed, has had expe- 
rience of it ; and hence the loud and universal 
complaints which are made of the annoyances 
and miseries caused by bad servants. It is sin- 
gular that, in an age when plans are proposed to 
remedy almost every evil as soon as it is felt, no 
attempt, worthy of the name, should have been 
made to grapple fairly with this crying evil. It 
is not an irremediable evil ; it is, on the con- 
trary, one which, in my opinion, would speedily 
give way to an enlightened mode of grappling 
with it. The most obvious way would, in my ap- 
prehension, be to adopt some measure by means 
of which families could insure servants of sound 
moral and religious principles. Even Hume 
himself, though an avowed atheist, admitted 
that, if he were called on to choose a confiden- 
tial servant, he would select one of Christian 
principles, and not one holding the same opini- 
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ons as himself. It is surprising that the philo- 
sophy embodied in this testimony of Hume's to 
the practical and social advantages of Christian- 
ity, has not been more generally perceived and 
acted on. I have often wondered that ladies, while 
carefully inquiring into the general character 
of servants before employing them, never think 
of ascertaining whether or not they be religious 
persons. Even masters and mistresses who have 
themselves no sense of religion, would, one 
would think, look out, on the principle em- 
bodied in Hume's remark, for religious ser- 
vants ; as in their religion would be found the 
best guarantee for their obedience, civility, 
faithfulness, and honesty. But that masters or 
mistresses of decided piety should, in so many 
instances, pay so little attention to this pointy is 
passing strange. If they were to engage no ser-* 
vants but those of religious habits, they would 
not only find a great addition to their own hap- 
piness, but they would indirectly contribute, in 
a very considerable measure, to the happiness 
of others ; for, when servants once found that 
personal religion was regarded as a recommend- 
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ation^ they would pay more attention to tlie 
subject than they do at present, and would, con- 
sequently, prove better servants than they pre- 
viously did. 

But in order that religious families may have 
greater facilities afforded them than they at 
present possess, for procuring pious servants, it 
is necessary that some sort of public institution 
should be opened for the purpose. Perhaps 
such an institution would be more efficiently 
managed if under the conduct of a committee of 
ladies of all religious denominations holding 
evangelical principles. In the meantime, until 
such a committee could be appointed, it 
might prove worth the while of some private in- 
dividual to open an office in one of our public 
thoroughfares for the purpose ; he refiising to 
^nter on his registry the name of any applicant 
for a situation, who cannot furnish satisfactory 
proof of being a member in some place — no mat- 
ter whether church or chapel — of evangelical 
worship. A fee of one shilling for each person, 
when suited, would be adequate remuneration 
to the party keeping the office. The advan- 

VOL. I. L 
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tages of such a scheme would, I am convinced, 
be soon felt, both by employers and servants. 

In addition to the proposed institution, and 
with the view of co-operating in the promotion 
of the objects contemplated by it, it would be 
necessary that some steps should be taken for 
the purpose of raising the character of female 
servants. The great practical question then 
comes to be — " How is this to be done ? " 

It were imreasonable to suppose tliat so great 
and desirable a result could be either suddenly 
brought about, or that the whole female do- 
mestic community of the metropolis could be 
made to undergo the needed improvement. A 
large proportion would, in all probability, de- 
feat all the efforts, however strenuous, energetic, 
and persevering, that could be made to raise 
their character and ameliorate their condition. 
But though the transformation of their charac- 
ter would not be sudden, and never imiversal, a 
very marked change to the better might be 
speedily produced, were the proper means em- 
ployed for the purpose; and eventually the 
character of female servants, as a class, would 
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be elevated to a very high standard compared 
with their character at present. The improve- 
ment might be so great and general, that instead 
of, as at present, having — to use a phrase suffi- 
ciently current in the ordinary language of life 
— to draw twenty blanks before getting one 
prize in the lottery of female servants, we 
should be able to choose a servant with some- 
thing like a moral certainty of getting one who, 
if not in all respects what we could wish, would 
at least have the recommendation of possessing 
good principles; meaning by the phrase, ho- 
nesty, faithfulness, civility, and a desire or dispo- 
sition to please. 

One thing is certain, that the desired object 
is not to be accomplished by scolding and quar- 
relling with servants. Experience has abund- 
antly proved the inefficiency of this expedient, 
as a means of reformation. Neither is it to be 
effected by repeatedly changing unsuitable or 
improper servants. Even the most severe pu- 
nishments which can befal female servants, in the 
form of loss of place, and the privations by 
which it is usually followed, very rarely have the 
L 2 
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effect of mending their principles, or improving 
their temper. 

What the means are by which I think it were 
possible to effect a very great and general trans- 
formation in the character of female servants, I 
shall state presently. But first, let me take this 
opportunity of expressing my cordial approba- 
tion of the " Central Servants' Home and Re- 
gistry," in Millman Place, Bedford Row — so fax 
as the objects of that institution go. I only 
wish that certain additions were made to the 
excellent features which "The Home" pos- 
sesses. I should like to see it contemplating 
still more comprehensive objects, and established 
on a broader basis. Its chief object — ^a most 
excellent one, undoubtedly — ^is to provide a 
temporary home for servants of good character, 
who are out of places; and then to facilitate 
their procuring suitable situations. 

Nothing, I repeat, could be more benevolent 
or praiseworthy than this institution, so far as 
it goes ; and most heartily do I wish that the 
liberality of the Christian and benevolent pub- 
lic would, by placing more ample pecuniary 
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means at their disposal, enable the directors to 
carry out their excellent objects to a far greater 
extent than they have hitherto been in circum- 
stances to do* But while the ^^ Central Ser- 
yants' Home and Registry" seeks to protect, 
and encourage, and assist those female servants 
who are good servants and meritorious charac- 
ters already, what I aim at is, to see the means 
in operation which shall make good servants and 
meritorious characters, where the parties are 
neither the one nor the other at present. 

** Reform marches everywhere but through 
our kitchens, where it is most wanted." So says 
an accomplished and highly-talented lady, in a 
private letter to the author of this work. The 
remark is not only just, but is pregnant with 
matter of the deepest moment. Though, as be- 
fore observed, there is no class of persons who 
exercise a greater influence on the comfort and 
happiness of society than female servants in, 
large tovms, there is no class of persons whose 
condition, as a class, has attracted less of public 
attention, with the view of improving it. We 
have associations of every conceivable kind for 
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amelioratmg the condition of our fellow-crea- 
turesy both at home and abroad ; yet, strange to 
say, no effort worthy of the name has yet been 
made to grapple with the enormous evils which 
are so rife in the kitchen. The neglect which 
the benevolent and philanthropic portion of the 
community have shown towards the female ser- 
vants of populous towns and cities, is the more 
surprising, as the inculcation of right principles 
and the enforcement of proper conduct on their 
part, are, as has just been hinted, so intimately 
mixed up with the well-being of every family in 
which the services of a female are required. 
Every one who knows anything of family mat- 
ters must be aware that a single improper fe- 
male servant, whether her faults assume the 
form of bad temper, sulkiness, incivility, sloven- 
liness, indolence, or dishonesty, can completely 
mar the comfort of any family ; even of families 
who possess every other imaginable element of 
happiness. In fact, many families are the posi- 
tive victims of their female servants. I myself 
have known instances in which the most virtu- 
ous, and kindly, and generous mistresses, have 
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been doomed, and through them their husbauds 
and fisunilies, to a course of living martyrdom 
of many years^' duration, solely from a succes- 
sion of bad servants. Talk of servants being 
the slaves of their mistresses ! Why, the lat- 
ter are, perhaps, much more frequently held in 
absolute thraldom to their servants. 

Do I blame female servants for this ? They 
are certainly, in one sense, the subjects of 
blame, but not to the extent to which blame is 
generally attributed to them. The blame, in a 
great measure, attaches to masters and mis- 
tresses themselves. I do not here so much al- 
lude to the injudicious, if not harsh, treatment 
of their domestics, on the part of particular mis- 
tresses and masters. I chiefly refer to the ab- 
sence of any organized and persevering endea- 
vours to improve their moral, their mental, and 
social condition, as a class. Until something be 
done of the nature I am recommending, the evil 
which every family more or less sensibly feels, 
and of which there are such constant and uni- 
versal complaints, will exist in all its present 
fearful magnitude. 
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But what, it will be asked, are the means 
which I would recommend for effecting the 
proposed and so much-needed reform in the 
kitchen, and indeed in every department of the 
house where the services of females are re- 
quired ? Well, then, in answer to the question, 
I would first of all recommend, as essential to 
the success of my views, the formation of a 
Society having for its specific and exclusive 
object, the improvement of the minds, morals, 
and manners of the class of persons to whom 
I allude. Were such an association, consisting 
of intelligent and judicious individuals, once 
formed, the committee would speedily devise 
a variety of means for improving the character 
of female servants. Some of the plans which 
it appears to me ought to be adopted with this 
view, may be mentioned in a few words, I 
would, in the first place, suggest the propriety 
of commencing the publication, at short inter- 
vals, of a series of tracts, addressed to female 
servants, and pointing out their duty, not only 
on religious grounds, to be faithful, honest, 
cleanly, industrious, civil, and respectful, but 
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showing to them how creditable such a course 
of conduct would prove to themselves, and how 
largely it would conduce to their own comfort 
■and well-being. 

In the series of tracts which I am recom- 
mending, I would regard it as of essential 
importance to the production of the good 
effects which would be aimed at — that in every 
instance, in other words, in every tract, the 
principles of evangelical religion should be 
distinctly recognised ; for I do hold that evau- 
gelical religion is the only sure basis of any 
great or permanent moral reformation. 

The proposed series of tracts being intended 
solely for the benefit of female servants, who 
are, in almost every instance, but imperfectly 
acquainted with even the first rudiments of 
knowledge — ^it would be indispensable to the 
success of the scheme I am proposing, that the 
tracts should be written in the plainest and 
simplest possible manner ; so as that the 
servants should not only be able to understand 
them, but understand them without an effort. 
It would be well, too, to introduce as many 
L 5 
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short but pointed anecdotes into such addresses 
as possible, illustrative, in some cases, of the 
advantages to the parties themselves, of proper 
conduct ; and in other instances, of the dis- 
astrous consequences which have been entailed 
on servants by bad temper, dishonesty, inci- 
vility, indolence, and the other blemishes so 
common in their characters. 

Another essential quality in such addresses 
would be brevity. Servants have not, in the 
majority of cases, much time, neither have 
they much disposition, for reading. To insure 
the perusal, therefore, of the tracts in question, 
they would require to be short. An ordinary- 
sized octavo page would, perhaps, be the best 
average length which could be fixed on ; on 
no occasion ought the addresses to exceed two 
such pages. 

There would, no doubt, be some difiiculties, 
in the first instance, in the way of getting 
the tracts brought fairly before our female 
servants ; but these difficulties would soon 
vanish. Masters and mistresses would speedily 
discover, that it would be for their interest 
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to put such tracts into the hands of theur ser- 
vants ; and when once the latter had begun to 
read them, they would look forward to succeed- 
ing numbers of the series with eagerness, and 
would peruse them with avidity. The difficul- 
ties in all such cases lie in the commencement 
of the undertaking. 

At first, and for a season, the good effects of 
these addresses to female servants might not be 
visible ; but by the time the means I am 
recommending had been a few months in opera- 
tion, innumerable proofs would be furnished, 
that the Society's labours had not been in vain. 
Instances would rise up in every street and 
square in the metropolis, in which a marked 
improvement had taken place in the moral, 
mental, and social character of our female 
servants ; and the example of those whose 
characters had undergone this salutary trans- 
formation, would soon be found to exert a most 
beneficial influence on the characters of their 
fellow-servants and acquaintances. 

My scheme has this other great recommend- 
ation — that it might be carried into effect 
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without any very large expenditure of money. 
A few hundred pounds, annually expended in 
the printing of tracts of the brevity I have 
suggested, would suffice to send a succession 
of these little messengers of good into almost 
every house in the metropolis where female 
servants are kept. 

As a collateral means of communicating the 
kind of information of which they stand in the 
greatest need, I would also suggest the pro- 
priety of the establishment of a small periodical 
exclusively devoted to their interests. There 
would be a peculiar charm in a small magazine 
to the class of persons referred to ; while there 
would be this great advantage attending such 
a publication — that the discussion of topics of 
special interest or importance could be con- 
tinued through successive numbers, where jus- 
tice could not be done to them in one or two 
numbers. Short tales, too, could be given, 
and, where necessary, continued through several 
numbers, illustrative of the advantages of good 
conduct on the part of female servants, and of 
the evil consequences which mvariably result 
from improper conduct. 
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The little periodical might be published 
weekly at one half-pennji or once a fortnight 
at one penny. Frequency of publication I 
would deem essential to its salutary agency 
on the minds of those to whom it is pro- 
posed it should address itself. It is only by 
constantly, and at very short intervals, ply- 
ing the minds of female servants with sound 
coimsel, either in the form of a direct precept, 
or by keeping commendable examples before 
their eyes, or by both modes, according as 
circumstances may suggest, — that any great 
and salutary moral and social reformation may 
be expected. A very small sum would suffice 
to distribute gratis 80,000 or 100,000 copies 
of such a work, weekly or fortnightly, as might, 
on more mature consideration, be determined 
on. And were the thing once fairly set on 
foot, I have no doubt that servants would 
themselves purchase copies to a very great 
extent. Masters and mistresses, there caimot 
be a question, would largely patronise such an 
undertaking. It would not, indeed, surprise 
me if, after the first year of the proposed 
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publication, the number of copies sold would, 
between those purchased by servants themselves 
and those purchased by masters and mistresses 
for distribution among females in their em- 
ploy, be sufficiently great to meet the ex- 
penses of printing the number of copies I have 
mentioned. 

I have proceeded throughout on the supposi- 
tion, that the means I have been recommending 
for reforming tlie character of female servants, 
would be put into operation by a committee 
of persons feeling a deep interest in the objects 
sought to be promoted. Such a committee 
would take care to have a registry for the 
names of meritorious servants, and also that 
something should be done to encourage servants 
whose conduct had been unusually excellent. 

I need not say that the very idea of a 
committee implies a Society. The members 
of the Society would severally contribute, 
according to their respective circumstances, to 
a general fiind, established with the view of 
carrying out the objects to which I have 
referred. I would farther suggest, not only the 
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propriety of a general meeting of the Society 
every year in Exeter Hall^ or some other public 
place^ but that a condensed report of the pro- 
ceedings at such meetings should be printed, 
for distribution among servants as well as the 
members. This would have the effect of draw- 
ing special attention to the condition of servants 
and the claims of the Society, and could not 
fail to be attended with the happiest residts. 

I have thus thrown out what I conceive 
to be some valuable hints as to the best means 
of raising the character and improving the con-» 
duct of our female servants. I have pro- 
ceeded throughout on the assumption, that the 
tracts and magazines, and other publications 
of the Society, would be based on evangelical 
religion. Without such basis I am convinced, 
that no real reformation of manners, far less 
any reformation of heart, can ever be accom- 
plished. I feel assured that nothing more than 
a beginning is wanting in the good work, to 
insure an amount of approval and assistance 
which would speedily place the suggested So- 
ciety on a stable and permanent footing. 
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Having thus directed attention to a very in- 
teresting subject, I will now by way of appendix 
to my observations, relate an anecdote which 
affords a singularly striking illustration of the 
importance of imbuing the minds of female ser- 
vants with those evangelical notions, which I 
have assumed throughout to be the only sub- 
stantial basis of a reformation of character. 
I was present at the proceedings I am about to 
narrate, and felt so deeply interested in them as 
to draw up an account of them soon after their 
occurrence. The case occurred at the Old Bailey, 
about two years ago, before the Recorder of 
London, a man of singularly humane feelings. 
It was the trial of a young girl who had stolen 
half-a-dozen silver spoons, of the estimated 
value of thirty shillings. The prisoner was only 
eighteen years of age, and was a girl of singularly 
interesting appearance. To fine regular fea- 
tures, she united an intelligence in the expres- 
sion of her countenance, very rarely to be met 
with in the humble sphere of society in which 
she had been accustomed to move. The mo- 
ment she advanced to the bar, and before the 
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jury or the spectators had the slightest idea of 
what the offence was for which she was about to 
be tried^ every one present seemed to be struck 
with her appearance. From the facts elicited in 
the course of the proceedings^ which only lasted 
about an hour^ it appeared the prisoner had 
been servant in the house of a respectable trades- 
man in the neighbourhood of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and had *remained in her situation for 
eighteen months. Her mistress had always 
found her to be a girl of the strictest integrity, 
though, with the view of testing her honesty, 
she had repeatedly afforded her the most tempt- 
ing opportunities of pilfering without the least 
seeming chance of detection. Though, there- 
fore, the girl's mistress missed the silver spoons 
soon after they had been stolen, she never for a 
pioment allowed her suspicions to alight on the 
prisoner; who, it ought here to be stated, did 
not abstract them while in her employer's ser- 
vice, but when on a visit she paid to her three 
weeks after she had quitted it. Six weeks had 
passed away, and no trace either of the spoons 
or of the party stealing them, was discovered. 
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until one day a message was conveyed by the 
police to the foimer master of the girl, to know 
whether he had missed any property said to 
have been stolen on a certain day* The latter re- 
plied in the affirmative, and mentioned the six 
silver spoons as the property which had been ab- 
stracted. He was then summoned to appear the 
following day at Lambeth Street police-office, 
when the facts connected with the theft were 
brought before him. These facts may be stated 
in a few words. On quitting her situation, the 
poor girl did not succeed as she had expected to 
have done, in procuring another ; and, having 
spent her last farthing, she took the opportunity 
afforded her of committing the offence when, as 
already mentioned, on a friendly visit to her 
former employer. She then proceeded, on 
leaving the house, directly to a pawnbroker's, 
and pawned the spoons for a sum of money con- 
siderably below their value. She had no sooner 
done this, than she was seized with the most 
powerful compunctious visitings^ She could 
neither sleep, eat, nor drink, but felt inexpres- 
sibly wretched during the whole of tliat day and 
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following night. Unable any longer to bear up 
under the agonising sense she entertained of the 
wrong she had done, she went next morning to 
the house of her former employer, in the hope 
that she had already been suspected, and that she 
would consequently be given into custody, and 
be eventually brought to justice* The invaria- 
ble integrity, however, which had marked her 
character during the eighteen months she had 
been in her situation, still prevented her late 
mistress from, even for one moment, imagining 
she was the guilty party. The poor girl, though 
exceedingly disappointed that she was not sus- 
pected, and at once given into custody, could not, 
owing to one of those anomalies which are often 
observed in the human character, bring herself 
to make a confession of her guilt ; and after re- 
maining in the house for an hour or a little 
more, quitted it with her conscience still unbur- 
dened. The other perceived that the girl was 
unusually dejected, but this she very naturally 
ascribed to the circumstance of a young female, 
without friends or the means of support, not 
having succeeded in obtaining a situation. On 
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her way home — ^if the miserable hovel in which 
she lodged ought to be dignified with the name 
— she resolved to have recourse to suicide, 
either by throwing herself into the river, or by 
swallowing the requisite quantity of laudanum ; 
but no sooner had she formed this resolution, 
than the thought struck her with a resistless 
force, that to commit suicide would not only be 
adding sin to sin, but would be committing a sin 
of far more fearful magnitude than the one of 
which she was already guilty, and which was to 
her the source of an almost intolerable remorse. 
The idea of destroying herself was therefore 
discarded. Two or three weeks more passed a- 
way, during which the crime she had conunitted 
was constantly present to her mind throughout 
the day ; and either prevented her falling asleep 
in the night, or, if exhausted nature did occa- 
sionally seal her eyes, her repose was marred by 
frightful visions connected with the act of theft of 
which she had been guilty. Unable any longer 
to bear up under the load of remorse which 
pressed so heavily on her conscience, she now 
determined to starve herself to death ; imagining 
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that to allow herself to die, as she expressed it, 
would not be to incur the guilt of self-destruc- 
tion. Here it may be remarked, by way of pa- 
renthesis, that this was an erroneous opinion; 
and it only shows that the most sensitive and 
conscientious minds may often reason themselves 
into the adoption of the greatest fallacies. No 
sooner had the unfortunate girl formed the reso- 
lution of undergoing the horrors of a gradual 
death by means of entire abstinence from food 
— ^which, of all modes of death, one would ima- 
gine to be the most horrible — than she deter- 
mined on carrying it mto execution. She was 
at this time loitering about, half-distracted by 
her remorse, in the neighbourhood of Blackwall ; 
which, for the information of country readers, 
it may be proper to mention is at the east end 
of London, about four miles from the place at 
which she had stolen the spoons. About half- 
past five o'clock in the morning, as she was pass- 
ing a particular house, she observed the door of 
an adjoining cellar open. In a moment she 
made up her mind to enter it, then to shut her- 
self in, and there remain without light, fire, or 
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food, until she expired. She accordingly gendy 
descended the steps which led to the cold, dark, 
damp cell, and, entering the repulsive place, 
fastened the door, from the inside, on herself. 
In the course of the day, one of the family liv- 
ing in the house, had occasion to go to the cel- 
lar, and finding the door shut, made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to open it. The party then went 
away, thinking the door had fastened itself by 
being forcibly shut by the last person who had 
been in the place. Nothing more was thought 
of the circumstance that day or the following 
night ; but at a late hoUr of the evening of the 
second day, some of the domestics had occasion 
to go again to the cellar, when, finding the door 
was not to be opened by any efforts they could 
make, they determined on breaking it open by 
force. This was accordingly done, when to the 
unspeakable surprise of the family, they beheld 
a young girl, in a very weak and exhausted state. 
There she had remained for nearly forty conse- 
cutive hours, without fire, without light, with- 
out food, and at a very cold season of the year, 
a voluntary victim to her overpowering convic- 
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tions of guilt; and there, there cannot be a 
question, from the determination she had al- 
ready evinced to carry her purpose into effect, 
she would have continued, if not discovered, un- 
til, from the combined effects of cold, want of 
sustenance, and the exhaustion consequent on 
previous mental anguish and the absence of bodily 
rest, her sufferings had terminated in death, — 
which event would most probably have taken 
place in the course of that night or the follow- 
ing day. 

Probably there are but few instances on re- 
cord of so extraordinary a perseverance in a 
fixed purpose, in a female of such tender age, 
and under so many circumstances that were cal- 
culated, not only to shake her resolution, but to 
induce her to abandon it entirely. Had such a 
story been related in a work of fiction, it wotdd 
have been regarded as the invention of an ex- 
travagant imagination, setting at defiance the 
laws of possibility as well as probability. But 
truth is strange — ^stranger, in many cases, than 
even fiction itself. 

The statement of the circumstances under 
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which the poor girl had been induced to enter 
the cellar^ was made by herself in broken and 
filtering accents ; but, as might be supposed, it 
was not for a moment believed* It was thought 
that she must have concealed herself in it with 
the design of committing some act of theft, and 
that, having shut herself in, the door had some- 
how or other become so fastened, as that she 
could not open it again. The only circumstance 
that militated against this hypothesis, was the 
earnestness with which she begged that a police- 
man might be sent for in order that she might 
be delivered into the hands of justice. The 
master of the house did send for a policeman, 
not for the purpose of giving the girl into cus- 
tody, but with the view of her being taken care 
of, when, to his great surprise and extreme 
sorrow, he was bound over to prosecute. The 
girl was taken to Lambeth Street office, on the 
following day, and was committed to Newgate, 
to stand her trial at the Old Bailey — ^not for 
stealing the spoons, but on a charge of misde- 
meanor ; any person being found on the premises 
of another party after a certain hour at night or 
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before a certain hour in the morning, being lia-* 
ble to be committed on that charge* 

After being two weeks in Newgate, the trial 
of the poor creature came on. She was advised 
to plead " Not Guilty," it being supposed likely 
she would, under the circumstances, be ac-^ 
quitted ; but she would not listen to the advice, 
saying, that as she deserved, so she desired to 
be still farther punished for the crime she had 
committed. 

Never, perhaps, as before remarked, did any 
case excite a deeper interest in a court of jus- 
tice. The Recorder, at all times remarkable for 
his humane feeling towards prisoners at the bar, 
was particularly affected as the circumstances 
were brought before him. He repeatedly paused 
in the course of the proceedings, as if over- 
whelmed by the extraordinary facts of the case; 
while its affecting interest was greatly height- 
ened by the circumstance of the prisoner, a 
young and beautiful girl, looking a perfect pic- 
ture of penitence as she stood at the bar. 

It transpired in the course of the proceedings, 
in answer to a question put by the judge to her 

VOL. I. M 
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former master, as to bow she had come by the 
very remarkable sense of honesty which she 
evinced, that she had derived her elevated notions 
of moral and religious rectitude from the in- 
structions she had received at one of the Sunday 
schools in the metropolis, which she had at- 
tended for several years before going into ser- 
vice. 

The judge passed upon her the most lenient 
sentence which the law would allow, namely, a 
month's imprisonment ; and it was intimated by 
her former master, to the great gratification of 
all present, that he would cheerfully take her 
back to his house, whenever the term of her im- 
prisonment had expired. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PUBLIC VEHICLES. 
Omnibuses— Coaches— Cabs— Vehicles of various kinds. 

Nothing more forcibly strikes the mind of a 
stranger on his first visit to the metropolis^ than 
the immense number of vehicles he sees pl3ring 
in all directions in the leading streets. Where 
they aU come from, or how they all find suffi- 
cient employment, are matters which next en- 
gage his attention and fill him with surprise. In 
passing through Fleet Street, Cheapside, and 
some of the other principal thoroughfares, the 
entire open space before the pedestrian, with 
the exception of the pavement on either side, 
appears on some occasions as if it were block- 
aded for the purpose of impeding the advance of 
M 2 
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some hostile aimj. Sometimes the vehicles are 
so densely wedged together, that if, as I had 
once occasion to remark in a previous work, 
one could walk on horses' backs, and on the tops 
of waggons, omnibuses,. coaches, cabs, and so 
forth, without the risk of slipping his foot, he 
might proceed two or three hundred yards with- 
out once touching the causeway. The progress 
made on such occasions by those who are inside 
of the vehicles, must, it is needless to say, be 
necessarily slow. I have often seen fifty or 
sixty vehicles of all kinds, compelled to come to 
a dead stand of some minutes' duration, in con- 
sequence of the interruption offered by one of 
the number. The time which is, on some 
occasions, required to pass along Cheapside, 
though only about a quarter of a mile in length, 
in any two or four-wheeled vehicle, is from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Those therefore 
with whom time is an object, should always 
employ their legs instead of vehicles, no matter 
of what kind, in passing along that crowded 
part of the metropolis. 
The noise which is heard in the leading 
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tlioroi]gli£nes ct LoDdon, wfaeie oomibiises, 
coaches, cabsy and odber iidiicks dim prerent 
each other proeeediiig on their joamej, b some- 
times of a Yerj diaa gieeaMe Idnd. I refer to 
the altercalioiis and ircjimi i Mtio ns which take 
phce 9mpog the driwen and ccniaetan^ The 
language used bj these penons b not at any 
time paxticohzljr ^easii^ to ^eais pditer^on 
sach occasions it is pecoliaily ooaise. They 
swear at eadi other at a f oiioos rate, and al- 
ways at the fiill stretch ci their voioesy — which 
as eveary one who has been in London will bear 
me witness, are of first-rate capabilities. I 
have a shrewd notion that were Stentor him- 
self alive, he would have the mortification of 
seeing, or rather hearing, himself surpassed in 
the power of his lungs, by the London *' vehicle- 
men" of the present day. But their achieve- 
ments in the way of abusing one another are 
still more extraordinary. They pour out the 
richest vituperation on each other without a 
seeming effort. To talk abuse of the coarsest 
and heartiest kind appears to be a matter of 
course to them. Cobbett used to be considered 
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pre-eminent among his contemporaries for the 
richness and copiousness of his abuse. Among 
contemporary writers, I believe, he was entitled 
to the palm of distinction in that way. But if 
cabmen and omnibusmen were to be taken into 
the account, Cobbett's abuse was unworthy of 
the name. In the art of vituperation, he could, 
as compared with this class of persons, be con- 
sidered as at best but a mere pigmy. One of 
them would speak in a couple of minutes much 
more real genuine abuse, than ever Cobbett^ 
even in his happiest moods, could have written 
in a whole "Register." 

It is worthy of observation that in all those 
cases in which cab and omnibus-men vituperate 
each other; whether that vituperation proceeds 
from the one fjEuicying that the "vekel," as they 
themselves say, of the other, interferes with the 
progress of their "'un,'* or from any other 
cause, — ^it is I say worthy of observation, that 
notwithstanding all their seeming violence of 
manner, they never come to blows. A fight 
between two omnibus or other vehicle-men, is 
one of the rarest sights in London; and yet no 
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stranger, could pass down Cheapside, or any 
other leading thoroughfare, without feeling a 
conviction in his own mind from the loud alter*- 
cations and vehement manner of the parties, that 
the abuse that is going on must end in down- 
right blows in at least forty out of fifty in- 
stances. To pull one another's nasal organs, to 
extinguish each other's luminaries, and to do 
sundry other things to which I dare not allude, 
are among their favourite threats. And yet they 
never, or at least not in one case out of a million, 
either lay their liands or their whips on one 
another. They are the best specimens of genu- 
ine Bobadils that ever existed. 

The omnibuses are of recent origin; they 
date no farther back than twelve or fourteen 
years. They are clumsy vehicles, but extremely 
convenient. They are licensed to carry twelve 
persons inside ; a few of them are licensed to 
carry fourteen. They have no outside pas- 
sengers, except in very rare cases ; and these 
are always when the vehicle plies to some place 
in the suburbs. The omnibuses usually mea- 
sure about twelye feet in length, by four in 
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breadth, and three and a half in height. There 
is a cushioned seat on each side, with a range of 
small panes of glass, through which the pas- 
sengers can see everything in the streets as the 
vehicle wends its way. The conductor or guard, 
stands on a sort of step at the entrance, about a 
foot lower than the bottom of the vehicle. The 
fare is exceedingly cheap for those who have to 
go any distance. From Paddington to the 
neighbourhood of the Mansion House, and the 
Royal Exchange (which must be a distance 
little short of five miles), the fare is only six- 
penccr In returning the same distance, the 
charge is also a sixpence ; indeed, in no instance 
is the charge for going from one part of the 
metropolis to another more than a sixpence* 
You are charged, however, the same sum though 
you only go a distance of a hundred yards. 
This arrangement is, perhaps, necessary ; there 
would be no chance in such a place as London^ 
of satisfactorily conducting what is called an 
omnibus business, on a scale of charges varying, 
with the distance. The omnibuses stop to take 
up passengers in any part of town, and they. 
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also stop to put them down, — ^wherever the pas- 
sengers may wish, as a Yankee would say, to be 
" deposited." Nothing therefore could be more 
convenient than these vehicles. They ply in 
every part of London ; only each one always ad- 
heres to a certain line, and that line as a matter 
of course is one of the leading thoroughfares. 
Strangers must be struck with the rapidity, not- 
withstanding what Sir Robert Peel would call 
their " ponderous appearance," with which they 
proceed along the streets : the horses are often at a 
hard gallop. Omnibuses always drive as rapidly 
in the heart of London, as a stage coach does in 
the open country, except in those cases, formerly 
referred to, in which the streets are blocked up 
by vast numbers of vehicles all meeting in 
one place. And yet notwithstanding the amaz- 
ing rapidity with which the omnibuses proceed 
through the streets of the metropolis, compara- 
tively few accidents occur. This is owing to 
the superior skill of the drivers. It is surpris- 
ing how closely they run to each other, and 
how near they often are in running over passen- 
gers ; and yet without any accident occurring, 
M 5 
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The most experienced drivers of coaches in 
country towns^ could not drive one of these om- 
nibuses a single day along the streets of Lon- 
don^ at the . rate at which they are usually 
driven, without the occurrence of some disaster. 
It is a hint which may be of no small advan- 
tage to those who visit the metropolis, that 
when intending to travel by an omnibus from 
one part of town to another, they should 
always choose those omnibuses which contain 
the greatest number of passengers. This is 
the only way to make sure of an expeditious 
journey. Though the law only allows them 
to stop three minutes, for the purpose of rest- 
ing the horses in one or two places in the 
course of a journey of four or five miles» the 
drivers imder one pretext or other always 
contrive to make pauses on the way, until 
they have picked up a sufficient number of 
passengers. In cases where they had only 
two or three passengers, I have often known 
them take a quarter of an hour to go a quarter 
ojT a mile. And yet you have no remedy. 
They will not allow you to go out and walk, 
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or take any other vehicle^ though you may not 
have been in two minutes, — ^without paying the 
fiiU fare. As for remonstrances^ you might 
as soon address these to the horses. You will 
only get the worst language and most ruffianly 
treatment in return for any representations, no 
matter how mild, you may make on the subject 
of the imjustifiable delay the drivers are causing 
you in your journey. It is true, that you may 
summon the proprietors to the police-offices, 
. and they will be fined in a penalty, varying 
according to circumstances, from lZto6/; but 
this is attended with a world of inconvenience ; 
and the fellows who conduct the vehicles, 
know this so well, that they always calculate 
on escaping the legal consequences of the vexa- 
tion and delay they occasion to passengers. 
But if you go into an omnibus which is nearly 
full of passengers^ you are sure, always except* 
ing where there are unavoidable obstructions, 
to get expeditiously to your journey's eni 
Having got their complement of passengers, or 
very nearly so, the drivers make no pauses on 
the way* 
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A more desperate and reckless set of fellows 
than those connected with the London oinni«- 
buses^ never existed in a civilized country. 
They are almost daily brought up to the police* 
offices for assaults on passengers who remon- 
strate with them for their delays, or for the 
offensive language which the least circumstance 
causes them to use ; but the examples which 
have been made in this way by fine and im- 
prisonment, seem to have no beneficial effect 
on others. Alderman Sir M. Wood has for 
three or four successive sessions brought in a 
bill to Parliament, with the view of abating 
the omnibus nuisance; but from some cause 
or other it has always been lost. In the mean- 
time, a partial diminution of the evil has been 
effected by some private gentlemen having en- 
tered into a partnership among themselves to 
run a certain number of omnibuses in different 
parts of town. Hence, from the choice of 
servants which has been made, civility to pas- 
sengers, and the avoidance of all unnecessary 
delays, are insured. The omnibuses of these 
gentlemen are painted in a peculiar way, and 
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the servants wear livery round their hats, to 
distinguish their vehicles from others. When- 
ever a stranger sees one of these omnibuses 
he should give it the preference, if he have 
any regard to expedition and civility of treat- 
ment. A project was some time since set 
on foot for forming a large joint-stock associa- 
tion, with a capital, if I remember rightly, of 
50,000/., to run 500 omnibuses ; but as I have 
not heard anything of it for some time, I sup- 
pose it must be abandoned. 

The entire number of omnibuses which are 
now constantly plying in the streets of London, 
is between 600 and 700. Those which ply 
in the suburbs are about 200 in number. It 
is impossible to calculate accurately the number 
of passengers who travel from one part of town 
to another, or from the suburbs to town, in 
the course of a day, because the number varies 
considerably with the state of the weather, 
and the comparatively crowded or thin state 
of London at different times. Rainy days, 
or very hot weather ; anything, in other words, 
which makes people prefer riding to walking, 
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are best for the omnibus proprietors. The 
calculations I have made £rom the best data 
which are accessible^ would give an average of 
passengers, taking one day with another^ to 
each omnibus, of 1^0. Supposing then the 
number of omnibuses to be between the num- 
bers I have already stated ; namely, 650, that 
will make the number of passengers 78,000. 
This is exclusive of the passengers who travel 
in the omnibuses which run in the suburbs. 
The price charged in town for omnibus tra^ 
veiling being sixpence, would give for each 
omnibus 31. per day ; or for the entire number 
1950Z. 

The omnibus business is not a profitable one. 
I do not believe that one proprietor out of five 
gets it to pay the expenses ; and yet they cling 
to it as long as they can, always hoping it will 
improve. The expenses are very great. First 
there is the price of the omnibus, which varies 
from 120Z. to 150/. Then there are the ex- 
penses of the horses, which are very great in 
London ; next come the expenses of driver and 
conductor to each vehicle. Then again there is 
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the duty ; and lastly, there are tear and wear, 
fines, and other incidentals. As a pecuniary 
speculation, the running of omnibuses will never 
answer at the present charges, and the spirit of 
competition is so great among the proprietors, 
and the public have been so long accustomed 
to sixpenny fares, that better prices will never 
be procured. 

The number of Hackney coaches which con- 
stantly ply in the metropolis is about 600. 
The rate of fares the drivers charge those who 
employ them, is one shilling per mile. That 
is the lowest fare they ever charge imder any 
circumstances ; if you only go twenty yards in 
a coach, the charge will be the same ; but if 
you employ it for a greater distance than a mile, 
then you may coimt on half-miles in payment. 
A single yard over the mile subjects the party 
to the charge of an additional sixpence. All 
the London hackney coaches are licensed to 
carry four passengers ; some of them, however, 
being old carriages formerly used by noblemen 
and gentlemen, are sufficiently large to accommo- 
date six ; and the driver rarely objects to the 
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party engaging the coach, squeezing as many 
into it as possible. He makes no additional 
charge, because he is aware the law, instead 
of sustaining his claim were he to make it, 
would subject him to a penalty for carrying 
more than his complement. 

There is no greater annoyance to a stranger 
in going from one part of London to another^ 
than that to which he is subjected by the over- 
charges of coachmen. They almost invariably 
overcharge strangers ; whom their practised eye 
enables them to discover at once. They cal- 
culate, in the first place, on the stranger's igno- 
rance of the distances between one place and 
another in London ; or where they suppose 
that the overcharge is so glaring that it cannot 
by possibility escape the party against whom 
it is made, they calculate on the improbabDity 
of his putting himself to the trouble of sum- 
moning the proprietors to a police-office or to 
Somerset House, for the mere purpose of re- 
covering a sixpence or shilling. Experience 
has taught them that Ln these calculations they 
are right. For one person whom they have 
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overcharged, who summons them before the 
magistrates for the imposition, there are at 
least a hundred who suffer them to escape. 
Hence, as the penalty, when they are convicted, 
seldom exceeds twenty shillings, they find that 
the number of cases in which they escape, 
leaves them after all the convictions that take 
place, a considerable premium on their fraudu- 
lent practices. 

Decidedly the best way to guard against the 
impositions of hackney coachmen in London, 
is to tell them to drive you a certain distance ; 
say two or three miles, as the case may be, in 
the direction of the place to which you are 
going. In that case, you shut their mouths 
against all pretexts for cheating you. When 
you ask them to drive you to a certain place 
instead of a certain distance, they will stoutly 
maintain that the distance is as much greater 
than it really is, as will correspond to the 
amount of which they mean to defraud you. 
When you adopt the course I have recom- 
mended, they never dare to ask more than the 
legal fare. To be sure they will look sulky. 
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and greet your ears with an under growl or 
two; but never mind that; you have paid 
your proper fare, and all you have now to 
do is to walk yourself away as comfortably 
as possible^ to the place of your intended des- 
tination. 

But it may happen — ^it often does happen 
in the case of strangers — that you have not 
even an idea of the distance at which the part 
of town to which you are going, is from the 
place whence you axe to start. In that case, 
your better way would be, before calling a 
coach, to inquire of some one — ^almost any- 
body you meet in the streets will tell you 
— ^what the distance is. That ascertained, and 
if you have luggage which renders it ne- 
cessary that you should be carried to the 
very spot, your better plan would be to bar- 
gain with a coachman for the fare, before 
you go into the vehicle. He will probably ask 
you a half more than the regular fare ; but 
when he sees you know what the legal charge 
is, be will take it rather than let you employ 
some rival coachman. 
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It is of great importance I should mention 
here, that strangers, and even persons who have 
been long resident in London^ are often ** taken 
in " when they have luggage with them, owing 
to their not expressly stipulating that it shall be 
included in the charge made for themselves. 
Several cases have come under my own personal 
observation — one, indeed, occurred recently to 
myself-^in which parties have made an agree- 
ment with a coachman to be taken to a certain 
place for a certain sum, when on being set down 
at the place of their destination, the driver has 
charged double the price agreed on, on the 
ground that the sum named was only for the 
party himself, and that the additional demand 
made was for the luggage. To prevent being 
imposed on in this way, the party should make 
a distinct stipulation that the luggage be in*- 
cluded in the price. This the coachmen, when 
they find they are otherwise likely to lose their 
customer, never hesitate to agree to. Some 
people think it is not legal for hackney coachmen 
to charge for one's luggage after having charged 
the fiill fare from the passengers ; but this is a 
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mistake. " The law," as Shylock says, " allows 
it," and a " court " of magistrates will " award 
it." 

The Cabs are small light four-wheeled vehi- 
cles, drawn by one horse, and licensed to carry 
only two persons. They are twice as numerous 
in London as the hackney coaches. Their 
number is between 1400 and 1500. They are 
driven more rapidly than the hackney coaches, 
but are in great danger of being upset. For- 
merly a great many accidents occurred to persons 
in them ; for as, until within the last three or four 
years, they were open at the front, the inmate 
was sure when the horse fell, — ^by no means an 
uncommon thing in London, — to be thrown out 
into the street, and had great reason for grati- 
tude when he was fortunate enough to escape 
any serious injury by the fall, — ^if indeed he was 
not run over by some other vehicle, before he 
had time to rise. This objection to cabs, which 
with many persons was at one time so insupera- 
able as to prevent their ever entering one, has 
latterly been removed by the general introduc- 
tion of cabs built on an altogether dijSerent pnn- 
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ciple^ though retaining the attribute of equal 
lightness., A considerable number of these 
new-fashioned cabs has been brought into use 
within the last two or tliree years, and they pro- 
mise fair to supersede the old ones altogether 
before a long time has elapsed. They are en- 
tered at the side instead of the front, and instead 
of being open as the old ones are (by which the 
passenger is exposed to the rain), they are as 
close all round as a coach. As they are not so 
high built as the others, they run less risk of 
being upset. Even were they to be so, the party 
inside would not be in any great danger of 
receiving much personal injury. 

The fare for cabs is one-third less than for 
hackney coaches. It is, in other words, eight- 
pence per mile. As in the case of hackney 
coaches, nothing less than a mile is counted in 
the first instance ; but afterwards half-miles are 
calculated on. When time is an object, cabs are 
desirable vehicles to employ, were it not for the 
danger to the inmates, to which I have abeady 
referred. Until within the last eighteen or 
twenty months, the new ones were not suffici^ 
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ently numerous to be had at all times ; so that 
when a party was pressed for time, he was 
obliged to employ one of the old ones, notwith- 
standing the personal danger to which he there- 
by exposed himself. This is no longer the case. 
The improved cabs are to be met with every- 
where. Indeed, the difficulty will soon be to 
meet one at all constructed on the old principle, 
should any person feel disposed to give it a 
preference. The advantage of coaches and cabs 
over omnibuses is, that the latter always keep 
the leading streets ; they never, on any account, 
quit them ; so that except where one has to visit 
some place in one of the most frequented streets, 
they are of little use to him. Coaches and 
cabs, on the other hand, take you through cross 
thoroughfares and the most obscure streets, to 
any part of London you wish, and will put you 
down at the very door of the house you intend 
to enter. The advantage of cabs over coaches 
is that the former are cheaper, and are driven 
with greater rapidity than the latter. 

There are coach and cab stands at certain^ 
distances from each other, in all parts of the 
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metropolis. Sometimes you will see twenty or 
thirty of these vehicles standing in the same 
street, all waiting for what the drivers call 
" £sffes/* namely, persons to engage them. You 
will find them on these stands in all sorts of 
weather, and at all times. There are generally 
as many to be seen in the middle of the night as 
in the middle of the day. The horses need 
little tending while on the stand: custom has 
made the middle of the street a sort of open- 
aired stable to them. They look on the stands 
as their home. There they eat the "vitals" 
which the drivers provide for them, and which 
are served up to them in small bags, fastened to 
their heads. It is amusing to see the ingenuity 
which the poor animals display in getting at their 
food when near the bottom of the bag. Some 
of them are remarkably expert at inverting the 
bag by a movement of the head, and then catch- 
ing the contents in their descent ; while others 
lay the bag on the back part of some other 
coach or cab, and by that means get at the bot- 
tom with the greatest ease. In fine weather, 
after the public houses axe shut up for the 
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night, the hackney-coach and cab-men sleep on 
the dickeys : in wet or exceedingly cold weather, 
they go inside, and then commit themselves to the 
embraces of Morpheus. Those who know no bet- 
ter, will be surprised when they hear me speak of 
of coach and cab-men sleeping while their horses 
are standing in the streets. It will be asked, is 
there no danger of the horses taking fright and 
running off through the streets ? None what- 
ever. Hackney-coach and cab-horses are " them 
ere sort of hanimals as never takes fright I " 
They get too much of what Falstaff would have 
called " running on compulsion," to show any 
disposition to move off of their own accord. 
They are no friends to the ** voluntary principle." 
They bless their stars, and are " thankful to the 
public," when permitted to occupy the stand in 
peace and quietness. If any of my readers have 
restive horses or animals that show too great an 
alacrity at running away, just lend them for one 
little fortnight to a hackney-coach or cab-man, 
and I will answer for it, " the shine " to use a 
coachman's expression, will in that short time 
be effectually taken out of them. There is a 
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common saying, "Marry the sea and it will 
tame her." The meaning is, that marriage has 
a wonderfully subduing tendency. We have all 
seen proofs of this in the case both of men and 
women. Well, then, what marriage is to the 
human race, a short time in a hackney coach or 
cab, is to refractory or high-spirited horses. 

Hackney coach and cab-men are a singular 
race. They are a class of men by themselves. 
They have no intercourse with the rest of 
their fellow men. They are, with very few 
exceptions, altogether illiterate ; they amuse 
themselves by everlastingly speaking about 
" vekels and 'oses," and in abusing each other. 
Were it not for the coarseness of their ex- 
pressions, I know of no richer scene than to 
see these men vituperating one another. They 
are eternally quarrelling among themselves as 
to who has the best right to particular places 
on the stand. They are a most obstinate and 
self-willed class of men ; they will a thousand 
times sooner punish themselves than yield to 
each other. Some of the best scenes I have 
ever seen between two of their number, have 

VOL. I. N 
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had their origin in their vehicles meeting in 
some street which was too narrow for them to 
pass. In all such cases^ there is a regular 
interchange of the choicest flowers of their 
favourite rhetoric. Neither will " back again " 
to let the other pass; there they almost in- 
variably remain till sonie policeman comes up, 
and compels one to give way to the other. 
Leave the dispute as to which ought to go 
back, to be settled between themselves, and I 
verily believe, that in the true spirit of obsti- 
nacy, they would remain there from " noon to 
eve, from eve to dewy mom." 

Hackney coach and cab-men make but a poor 
living. If on some days they draw ten or 
twelve shillings, they do not on others earn 
eighteen pence. I have known them remain 
two or three days on the stand without being 
employed in a single instance. When I men- 
tion this fact, and also state that the expenses 
of keeping horse and paying the license, are 
in no case imder thirty shillings per week, it 
will at once be seen that even those who are 
most fortunate, are not likely to enrich them- 
selves by the coach or cab business. 
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Hitherto I have confined my observations 
to omnibuses, hackney coaches^ and cabs. I 
now proceed to give some account of various 
other kinds of vehicles. 

In walking along the streets of London, 
especially in the central and eastern parts of 
it, the stranger is struck with the number of 
waggons of all descriptions which he sees in 
every direction. Among these, the good old 
SajTon wain is particularly deserving of notice. 
Of this class there are a great many in the 
metropolis. They are from fifteen to eighteen 
feet in length, and of proportionate depth and 
breadth. They are four-wheeled vehicles, and 
drawn by four, five, or qven six horses, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Five horses is the more 
common number. These waggons are pecu- 
liarly adapted for the transit of miscellaneous 
goods, which is the purpose to which they are 
chiefly applied. The quantity of goods some- 
times carried by them, would appear incredibly 
great to those unacquainted with what may be 
stowed into, or rather erected on, them by 
skilful hands. They are strongly built. Tons 
N 2 
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on tons might be piled on them without in- 
juring them by the weight. Most of these 
waggons belong to the more extensive city 
merchants. The proprietors of all the leading 
wharfs have one or more waggons of this kind. 
All of them display the City of London arms, 
which consist of a white shield, with a dagger 
in one of the compartments. Having the city 
arms thus affixed to the front of the waggons 
shows that the owners are free of the city ; 
and therefore the vehicles are suffered to pass 
through the tolls in the city, without any toll 
being exacted. The names of the owners of 
the waggons are also painted in large con- 
spicuous letters in the front of the veliicle. 

There is something very interesting in seeing 
one of the better class of waggons moving 
along the streets of London. A writer of 
more poetical temperament than myself, would 
represent it as imposing, if not even sublime, 
to see the fine large horses which draw these 
vehicles, with their flowing manes and ample 
tails, proceeding with measured and majestic 
step, — the coal-black and well-scrubbed bar- 
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ness, decorated in many places with small 
pieces of shining brass, to say nothing of 
the brass star which dangles on the forehead 
of the animals; — to see this ui conjunction 
with the "comfortable" self-complacent appear- 
ance of the driver of the team, walking with 
whip in hand within a few feet of the horses, 
and rejoicing in the peculiar conformation of 
his hat, his smock frock, and quarter boots, 
tightly laced, and boasting soles half an inch 
thick, exclusive of the huge hob-nails with 
which they are studded from heel to toe ; — 
to see all this is to witness a picture of a 
decidedly interesting and national character. 

There is an immense number of coal waggons 
in London. The coals are all carried in small 
bags from the different wharfs to the houses 
of the inhabitants. Each bag contains two 
hundred weight, and the waggons usually 
carry thirty-six of these bags, making the entire 
load upwards of three tons and a half. I like 
to see the coal waggons proceeding in all direc- 
tions, because of the jolly-looking countenances 
of the drivers, notwithstanding their artificial 
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ebony complexion. They are a hearty, good- 
humoured race of beings, and " if so be as 
they get summut to drive the dust down their 
throats," they envy nobody. If you give them 
the wherewith to procure a pint of porter, they 
will not only touch the leather cowls which 
they patronise as substitutes for hats, but they 
will show the whites of their eyes and their 
teeth — the only white parts of their physiog- 
nomies — ^in what a cockney would call a " reg'lar 
grateful smile." 

There is another kind of waggon which is 
pretty generally to be met with in London. 
I allude to the light waggons or vans usually 
employed for the removal of furniture from 
one part of town to another. These vehicles 
are drawn by one horse, and are kept on specu- 
lation by persons who make a living by letting 
them and a horse to persons who are about 
to move from one house to another. Some- 
times they are let out by the hour, at other 
times the proprietors charge so much for a 
certain distance. When let by the hour, the 
charge varies according to the circumstances 
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of the parties employing the owner, from two 
shillings upwards. When by the distance, the 
usual charge made is five or six shillings per 
mile ; only that after going one mile a reduced 
charge is generally made for the remaining 
distance. 

Of the carts which crowd the streets of Lon- 
don, it is not necessary for me to say much. 
They are of all sorts and sizes, and are used for 
all imaginable purposes. There are some carts 
which are made for carrying street manure of an 
immensely large size, and so strong that no 
weight that can be put into them will do them 
the slightest injury. In rainy weather the 
street manure is so weighty, that six or seven of 
the strongest horses that can be procured are 
sometimes employed to draw them. The 
drivers of these vehicles, though usually patched 
in all parts of their persons, if not indeed plas- 
tered all over from top to toe, with the muddy 
commodity they are employed to transfer from 
place to place, are a merry-hearted race of men. 
They are always in excellent spirits, and axe 
very often engaged, when they have a leisure 
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moment, in playing all descriptions of tricks at 
each other's expense. Some of them display a 
" wonderful alacrity " in getting drunk, as 
FalstaflTs ponderous body did in sinking when 
thrown into the Thames. "When any of them 
do thus quaff such prodigiously large potations 
of "Barclay, Perkins, & Go's Entire," or 
Thompson's blue ruin, as to be incapable of 
preserving their equilibrium, some of their 
thirsty brethren throw them into one of their 
carts with as little ceremony as they would a 
shovel of street manure, and carry them home 
with as little concern as if they were a mere 
mass of inanimate mud. I speak with all seri- 
ousness when I say, that T have often wondered 
that some of them, in these cases, do not choke 
from a too close intimacy with the contents of 
the carts, when the weather is suflSciently dry 
to give the rakings of the streets less of a liquid 
appearance than they have after heavy showers 
of rain. I have repeatedly seen them lying on 
their faces on the top of a load of street manure, 
in a state of perfect unconsciousness, with their 
mouths literally " in the dust." And yet, 
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though I am convinced that a few minutes in 
the circumstances in which I have seen these 
men, would prove fatal to other individuals, it 
does not appear to cause them the sUghtest in- 
jury, or even a momentary inconvenience. 

There is another class of carts which is very 
common in London, altogether different from 
the strong and large vehicles of which I have 
been speaking. I allude to those carts which 
are often used by butchers and other tradesmen, 
for the purpose of conveying small quantities of 
goods — and sometimes individuals — ^from one 
place to another. They are a sort of square 
box, light, yet strongly made, and resting on 
springs, — so that one sits in them, as far as mo- 
tion is concerned, as comfortably as if he were 
in a gig. The only drawbacks to their conve- 
nience are, that they are open above, so that 
there is no protection against cold or rain, and 
there is nothing against which to lean one's 
back. The seat consists simply of a board 
about a foot broad, which stretches from one 
side to the other, a little towards the front. 
They are usually about five feet in length by 
N 5 
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four feet in breadth ; their depth is about two 
feet. The horses are invariably of that class 
used for coaches and cabs ; and they are driven 
as rapidly as these vehicles. The peculiar form 
in which these carts are built, exempts the pro- 
prietors from the Ucense exacted on gigs. 

To eniunerate the various other vehicles which 
are to be seen in the streets of London, would 
be impossible ; they are always changing in size 
and form. There is a kind of vehicle called the 
truck, which is employed by many persons in 
business for the conveyance of goods from their 
premises to the houses of their customers. This 
vehicle is somewhat in the shape of a large box, 
with a lid which opens double at the top. It 
usually measures between three and a half and 
five feet in length, by three in breadth, and two 
and a half in depth. It runs on large but light 
wheels, and instead of being drawn by a horse, 
is drawn by young men by means of a pole, not 
unlike that of a coach, two or three feet in 
length in the front. In very many cases the 
young man who may be thus said to be yoked 
into the truck, used to be very greatly assisted 
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by a large dog underneath^ and trained to 
" draw " in the same way as if he were a horse. 
There are other trucks which have two spokes 
at the farther end^ somewhat resembling^ though 
of course much lighter, the shafts of a gig. The 
party who has to move a truck constructed in 
this way, pushes it before him in the same man- 
ner as if he were driving a wheelbarrow, only 
that in ahnost every case he was, until the com- 
mencement of last year, most materially as- 
sisted by a dog harnessed to the vehicle under- 
neath. These dogs were admirably trained for 
the purpose; and drew weights which would 
appear incredible to those who had not wit- 
nessed their achievements in that way. They 
were for the most part very spirited animals, 
seldom needing the application of the lash. In- 
deed, so great was the exertion they made, that 
they often worked themselves to death. 

In the sessions of 1839, an act was passed 
prohibiting the use of dogs in London trucks, 
from and after the commencement of 1840. 

These latter observations lead me to say a 
word or two about another class of vehicles, 
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which until the beginning of 1840, were quite 
common in the streets of the metropolis. I 
mean the very small carts which were drawn en- 
tirely by dogs. These lilUputian carts were 
usfid for a variety of purposes, and were some- 
times drawn by one dog, although occasionally 
by as many as three. The dogs were duly 
harnessed as if they were horses, and were 
trained to their duties as drawers of these vehi- 
cles in a wonderful way. In many cases the 
persons, mostly boys or yoimg men, charged 
with them, or to whom they belonged, sat in 
the carts themselves, and drove the tractable 
creatures whip in hand, just as if they were 
horses. They proceeded at an amazing celerity 
through the streets ; frequently exceeding hack- 
ney coaches and cabs in the rapidity of their 
movements. The only thing to be regretted 
was, that they were not only often overbur- 
dened, but very cruelly used by those who had 
the charge of them. 

No one can be in the streets of London with- 
out being struck with the different appearance 
which vehicles present in the various parts of the 
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town. In the city many ponderous waggons 
meet one's eye, and assail one's ears in every direc- 
tion. Carts, omnibuses, hackney coaches, cabs, 
&c., are also very numerous; but a splendid 
carriage or even a handsome cabriolet is a sight 
which is seen but comparatively seldom. In 
Regent Street, Bond Street, and the other parts 
of the West End, matters are completely re- 
versed. There splendid equipages of all de- 
scriptions dazzle your eye in whatever quarter 
you turn ; you seem to be in a fairy land where 
everything around you is glare and glitter. The 
waggon or cart is only seen at intervals in the 
western parts of the metropolis. So great is 
the contrast which the West End and City pre- 
sent to each other, in regard to the class of ve- 
hicles most common in each, that I am sure any 
one who has been any length of time in Lon- 
don, would be able, were he led blindfolded 
either to the City or West End, to decide which 
of the two he was in by the testimony of his 
ears alone. If in the City, the everlasting rum- 
bling and rattling of waggons, carts, and other ve- 
hicles for commercial purposes, would at once 
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admonish him of the fact. The absence of this 
peculiar kind of rattling^ and the slight noise 
caused by the light and rapid movements of 
carriages and gigs at the West End, would in- 
form him with equal certainty, that he had been 
conducted to the locality selected by the aris- 
tocracy for their residence when in town. 



CHAPTER IX. 



BENEVOLENCE AND BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

Extent of benevolence in London — Benevolent societies — 
Amount of money supposed to be expended for benevolent 
purposes — ^Variety of aspects which metropolitan benevo- 
lence assumes — Individual benevolence — The contrast be- 
tween Infidelity and Christianity in reference to their benevo- 
lent tendencies. 

Hitherto I have principally presented my 
readers with the Shadows of London Life. In 
this chapter it will he my pleasing duty to hring 
hefore them some of its Lights. 

Though in no place in the civilized world, 
perhaps, is there a greater amount of turpitude 
than in London, or more frequent or varied 
exhihitions of the dreadful depths of depravity 
into which human nature is capable of sinking, 
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yet, on the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten, that in the metropolis there are thou- 
sands of men in whom centre all the excel- 
lencies of which our species are susceptible. If 
London unfortunately exhibits to a most fearful 
extent the extremes of vice, it happily also ex- 
hibits the extremes of virtue. If it contains in 
its almost boundless bosom the vilest and the 
worst characters that ever disgraced hu- 
man nature, it also contains a goodly number of 
the purest and the best of earthly beings that 
ever proceeded from the hands of the great 
Creator. And I am sure, that every person who 
has viewed the aspect of metropolitan morals 
and manners in the light of divine revelation, 
must concur with me in the conviction, that if it 
be true that the world as a whole is spared and 
blessed because of the pious persons who are in 
it, it is especially true of London, that to the 
righteous individuals that are to be found in 
its various districts, is its continued preservation 
from the judgments of the Almighty, to be as- 
cribed. 
My present purpose confines me to the con- 
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sideration of one form or expression which the 
moral worth of the metropoKs assumes. I 
allude to the practical exemplifications of bene- 
volence which meet our observation in every 
direction. In all matters of the kind, it is im- 
possible to get at the actual facts; but the 
conclusion to which the most careful calculations 
which have been made on the subject conduct 
us is, that the amount of money annually ex- 
pended, in one form or other, in acts of benevo- 
lence, closely approximates to 2,000,000/. I 
could name half-a-dozen religious societies alone, 
whose yearly expenditure is nearly * half-a-mil- 
lion. And here, it may be right to mention, 
that in my present definition of benevolence, I 
include all those institutions and individual 
efibrts which contemplate the happiness of 
humanity either here or hereafter — whatever, in 
other words, seeks to better man's condition in 
this life, or to insure his safety and bliss in the 
life that is to come. 

Perhaps not more than about fifty metropoli- 
tan associations or institutions having for their 
exclusive object the promotion of man's present 
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and future happiness^ are known to the public 
generally; but I am acquainted with at least 
three times that number^ — ^to say nothing of a 
host of minor or less extensive ones, very excel- 
lent in their objects, but too limited in their 
means of doing good to justify any specific 
allusion to them. And I may here observe that 
there are in connexion with all our churches 
where a free-grace gospel is preached, and all 
our Episcopal chapels, not merely religi- 
ous institutions, but institutions whose e£5:>rts 
are especially directed to the amelioration of the 
condition of the sick, the poor, or the distressed 
in any way. I believe there is not a con- 
gregation of any note in the metropolis connect- 
ed with the establishment, and sitting under a 
gospel ministry, that has not several in- 
stitutions for administering to the necessities, 
not merely of its own poor, but to the poor and 
miserable population in its locality. 

In connexion with all our leading Dissenting 
chapels also, there are benevolent institutions. 
In connexion with many of them there are 
various institutions, each embracing one parti- 
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cular department of human want and wretched- 
ness. Among the many other Dissenting 
congregations with which I am more or less 
intimately acquainted that labour largely and 
in various ways in the field of human benevo- 
lence^ may be mentioned those of Dr. Vaughan, 
Kensington; Dr. Morison, Brompton; Mr 
Stratten, Paddington ; Dr. Leifchild, Craven 
Street ; the Wesleyan Chapel, Great Queen 
Street ; Mr. George Clayton, Walworth ; Mr. 
Evans, John Street ; Mr. Sherman, Blackfriars 
Road ; Mr. John Clayton, Poultry ; Mr. Black- 
bum, Pentonville ; Mr. Lewis, Islington ; Dr. 
Andrew Reed, Mile End Road ; Dr. Fletcher, 
Stepney; and Dr. Cox, Hackney. The sums thus 
yearly raised for benevolent purposes vary from 
50/ to 800/. The latter sum I am assured is an- 
nually raised by Mr. J. Clayton's congregation. 
But the benevolence of the Christian con- 
gregations of the metropolis, is not to be mea- 
sured only by the amount of money they collect 
and expend for benevolent purposes ; that 
benevolence is in many instances still more 
strikingly displayed in the acts of self-denial 
performed by many of the leading members in 
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visiting the sick and the poor, and giving their 
sympathy and counsel, when they have nothing 
eke to bestow. I can state from personal know- 
ledge of the fact, that this species of benevolence 
— often the purest and most lofty species of be- 
nevolence the world ever witnessed — ^is felt and 
exhibited to an extent of which the mere men 
of the world have no conception, 

The benevolence of the metropolis is not only 
extensive, but infinitely varied in its objects. It 
contemplates every case of want, or wretched- 
ness, or suffering, no matter what be the aspect 
it assumes, or who are its subjects. It embraces 
soul and body ; the things of time and the con- 
cerns of eternity. We have hospitals in all 
parts of London, open for the reception, with- 
out money and without price, of the sick and 
the suffering, and where the most eminent 
medical skill is combined with the greatest 
tenderness of treatment. We have places of 
shelter in the winter season for the houseless 
and the homeless; asylums for the blind and 
the infirm ; and places of refuge for those who, 
having deviated from virtue's paths, are dis- 
owned by friends, and turned out on an unpity- 
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ing and imlbrgiving world. In short, there 
is not a case of human suffering or sorrow 
that has not some provision or other made 
for it, in the infinite resources of metropolitan 
benevolence. 

I have already observed that the benevolence 
of London contemplates the well-being of hu- 
manity both in the life that now is and in that 
which is to come. It also embraces the happi- 
ness of man in every stage of his earthly journey. 
It provides for him in childhood, in middle 
life, and in old age. The first-named stage 
of life is specially attended to by the infant 
and other schools with which the metropolis 
abounds ; for the second stage, ample provision 
is made in the institutions and societies which 
aim at ministering to man in illness or want ; 
and for old age, we have not only Aged Pilgrims', 
and other similar societies, but a great number 
of institutions belonging to particular trades, 
the object of whose special solicitude is the 
comfort of those persons, in the decline of life, 
who were connected with them. I am aware 
that in some of the latter cases, their benevolence 
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cannot be said to be altogether disinterested, 
the institutions being founded on a principle 
of mutual assistance and benefit. Still, I can 
affirm from my own observation, that in a great 
many instances the sole object which persons 
had in view in joining these institutions, was 
to aid in lessening the sufierings of others ; they 
themselves not ^having any reason to suppose 
that they would ever derive or require any 
assistance from them. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the associated 
or collective benevolence of London ; nor have 
I done more than glance at that benevolence. 
To dwell on it, or even touch on its details, 
would require much more of my space than 
would comport with the plan of my work. 

But it were a great omission on my part, 
if having engaged to treat of the subject of me- 
tropolitan benevolence, I were not to draw at- 
tention to the private benevolence, or the bene- 
volence of individuals, which obtains among 
us. There are thousands of persons of both 
sexes in London, whose unceasing aim is to 
diminish the woes of their fellow-creatures. In 
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imitation of their divine Master^ they imceasingly 
go about doing good. From morning to night, 
and from the commencement to the close of 
the year, the object ever present to their minds 
is, how they can best promote the happiness 
of their fellow-creatures. Little do the public 
in many cases know the obligations imder 
which suffering humanity lies to the sympathies 
and unwearied exertions of private philanthro- 
pists. Often, indeed, are the very persons who 
are blessed by their benevolence, ignorant of 
the hand that ministered to their wants, relieved 
their woes, and soothed their sorrows. Many 
of the greatest and most useful of our benevolent 
institutions owe their existence to the silent 
and unseen, yet untiring endeavours of one or 
two private individuals. With them the idea has 
originated, and to them belongs the unspeak- 
able glory of having put matters in a train for 
the construction of the mighty machinery by 
which the institutions are to be worked. In 
other instances, again, the very existence of 
benevolent societies, of no inconsiderable note, 
is dependent on the exertions made on their 
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behalf^ and the support extended to them^ by 
a single private individual. This is no rash or 
random assertion. I can pledge myself to at 
least one remarkable instance of its truth. 
The fact consists with my personal knowledge, 
that one benevolent society, with whose name 
the public are very familiar, and which has 
contributed most essentially to the diminution 
of human woe, was not only planned but has 
ever since its formation — ^now a period of 
fifteen years — ^been almost solely supported by 
one individual. In making this statement, I 
ought not to omit to mention the fact, that 
though this individual is thus the life and 
soul of the society in question, his name has 
never appeared in any of its publications; which, 
I should state, are numerous and extensively 
known. The philanthropist to whom I refer, 
not only supplies the greater part of the funds 
of the society, but actually performs its niost 
onerous duties. " But how," I may be asked, 
" can this be done without his name being 
brought before the public ? " It is accomplished 
in this way. He causes all the principal com- 
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muDications connected vrith the society to 
be addressed to one of the committee, at his 
own residence. They consequently come into 
his hands, and he answers them. His retiring 
modesty is excessive. He shrinks from publicity 
in connexion with any of his acts of benevolence 
and mercy, as the sensitive plant shrinks from 
the touch of the visiter. There is not, I repeat, 
any error or exaggeration in what I have 
stated ; for I myself happened to correspond 
for some years with the gentleman in question, 
under the impression all the while, that I was 
corresponding with an entirely dijBFerent indi- 
vidual, and in utter ignorance, indeed, that my 
real correspondent had an existence. 

Let me now refer to an instance of the great 
and unwearied exertions made by benevolent 
individuals in iheir individual or isolated capa- 
cities. I am personally acquainted with one, 
who not only does whatever bodily exertions, 
mental endeavours, and a handsome fortune, 
can enable him to do, in assuaging the miseries 
of those whose cases are brought before him ; 
but whose whole life is spent in searching out 
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cases of wretchednesB, of a particular class;; 
With this view he daily reads the public jour- 
nals^ with a care which even the politician or 
the money-getting merchant^ has never brought 
to the task of newspaper perusal. And when 
a case of the kind to which I refer — but which 
I must not name^ lest it should lead to the 
identity, in the minds of some persons, of this 
retiring philanthropist — ^meets his eye, he starts 
off by the very first conveyance, even should 
that conveyance be available in half-an-houx 
after the case has come before him, to the scene 
of the wretchedness which he seeks to lessen. 
No personal inconvenience, no individual pri- 
vations, are suffered to interfere with his 
purposes of philanthropy. Nothing short of 
impossibilities ever deters him from the prose- 
cution of his self-appointed missions of mercy. 
In the midst of winter ; in the most inclement 
weather of that inclement season; and often 
when labouring imder much bodily weakness, 
will he, at an hour's notice, quit the metropolis 
for the most distant parts of the country, to 
minister to the exigencies of the unfortunate. 
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One very remarkable instance of this occurred 
at a recent period. Intelligence reached the 
metropolis one day, in the depth of a singularly 
-severe winter, of a case of misery of the class 
-which most largely engages his sympathies, 
having occurred in the northern extremity of 
the land. The distance from London was 600 
miles, and the locality in every respect most 
uninviting at that season of the year ; and yet 
the very moment the account of the occur- 
rence met his eye in the newspapers, he re- 
solved on starting by next day's coach, for the 
distant place, without stopping to sleep by the 
way, in order that he might see, by personal 
inquiry on the spot, what could be done on 
behalf of the unhappy party. I believe this 
instance of benign and self-denying benevolence 
is known to no other person than myself; and 
it would not have come to my knowledge had 
it not been that the philanthropic individual had 
occasion to consult me respecting some of the 
local matters with which it was necessary he 
should become acquainted, in order to any* 
chances of success in his merciful mission. 
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On such pure and lofty, I had ahnost said 
heavenly benevolence) the angels that tenant 
the celestial spheres must surely look down 
ivith unutterable delight. Such wondrous in- 
stances of benevolence, such striking exempli- 
fications of sympathy with suffering humanity, 
contribute in a great measure to redeem the 
character of our species ; and go far to reconcile 
us to a world in which we meet with so much 
injustice, indifference to the sufferings of our 
fellow-creatures, and vice of every kind. I may 
be told that such instances are exceedingly 
rare. So they are. But happily, though such 
extraordinary exhibitions of benevolence are 
not often to be met with, there is much of 
private benevolence in this great metropolis. 
There are thousands who only value money as 
it furnishes them with the means of doing good 
to their fellow-creatures ; whose highest happi- 
ness is derived from the practical exemplifica- 
tion of benevolence ; and who submit to great 
personal privations themselves, in order that 
they may be able to minister to the necessities 
of others. 
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Numerous instances of individual benevolence 
of the purest, most ardent, and unwearied kind, 
have accidentally come to my knowledge ; but, 
I regret to say, that the very circumstances 
under which that knowledge has been acquired, 
impose upon me the obligation to conceal the 
names of the parties. They are, too> in most cases, 
men who, though known to the public in other 
respects, have not even the reputation of being 
persons who possess more than the average 
benevolence of feeling. This arises from the 
great care they take to conceal from the public 
gaze their acts of philanthropy. They, indeed, 

" Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame/' 

It would greatly diminish the pleasure they 
derive from their acts of charity and mercy, were 
those acts to be brought in any way before the 
public. I have often thought, that though this 
feeling of sedulously and solicitously seeking to 
shut out the public observation from their acts 
of fervent philanthropy, is exceedingly amiable 
and commendable, considered in an abstract 
point of view ; yet that it is deeply to be re* 
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gretted when examined in reference to its 
practical bearings. Suffering humanity is thus 
deprived of the benefit of their example. They 
come imder the condemnation — I need not say 
I use the word in its mildest sense — of hiding 
their light under a bushel. They subject 
themselves 1k> the charge of acting in opposi- 
tion to the injunction of the apostle, when he 
exhorts those whom he addressed, to provoke 
one another unto good works. I am far from 
wishing it to be understood, that benevolent 
men should go out of their way to parade their 
benevolence before the public eye ; but, on the 
other hand, they may run into the other ex- 
treme, of seeking too anxiously to conceal their 
goodness from the world. 

The private benevolence to which I have 
been referring, is happily to be found in all 
ranks of life. One of the individuals whom I 
have had particularly in my eye is the son of 
a nobleman, lately holding an important situa- 
tion in the court of our Sovereign. This ex- 
cellent man employs a person, at an annual 
salary, for the express purpose of seeking out. 
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in the metropolis, cases of distress, and then 
administering to their wants, whether these be 
spiritual or temporal, or both. I know another 
largely engaged in the bookselling business, in 
Paternoster Row, who systematically sets apart 
a large portion of his income — I am not sure, 
indeed, whether it be not one-fourth — ^for pur- 
poses of charity and mercy. I know others again, 
working as journeymen, in whose breast the 
flame of benevolence bums with equally intense 
ardour, and who habitually appropriate' a con- 
siderable proportion of their hard earnings to 
the diminution of the misery of their fellow- 
creatures. 

The benevolence of London is not, as may 
be inferred from what I have already stated, 
limited to London itself. It is, indeed, bounded 
by no latitudes ; it embraces the whole family 
of man. There is no region of the world ; no 
accessible spot on the &ce of the globe, un- 
noticed or unvisited by the philanthropy of 
London. Myriads of human beings in the 
dark places of the earth, are cheered and 
blessed by the benevolence of a metropolis 
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of which they never heard. The full amount 
of good accomplished in all parts of the habit- 
able globe through its instrumentality, will re- 
main unknown until the light of eternity has 
dissipated the darkness of time. 

The benevolence of London, it is right to 
remark, is emphatically, and almost exclusively, 
the fruit of Christian principle. I do not here 
particularly allude to the various metropolitan 
institutions whose very names imply a Christian, 
origin. Even the numerous societies and insti- 
tutions which limit their sympathies and assist- 
ance to the condition of suffering humanity^ as 
regards the present life, wiU, on inquiry, be 
found to have had their origin, and still to have 
their principal support, in the philanthropy of 
Christians. Just glance your eye over the list 
of subscribers to the various benevolent institu- 
tions in London, whose objects are the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of man in the present life, 
and it will be seen, that the names are, with 
very few exceptions, those of persons who have 
felt the power of Christianity, and who take a 
prominent part in every religious work. I ask my 
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metropolitan readers to inspect these lists with 
the greatest care, and then compare the number 
of names in them of persons they individually 
know to be Christians, with the number of 
persons' names whom they know to be Deists 
or Atheists. In no case will they find more 
than a very few of the names of the latter class ; 
in several instances they will find none at alL 
I will not say that an infidel may not be an 
amiable and kindly person : it were to speak 
in opposition to the result of my personal ob- 
servation, if I did ; but this I do say, that 
not one infidel out of a hundred is a good or 
benevolent man ; while it is of the very essence 
of Christianity to generate benevolence in the 
breast of him who has experienced its regene- 
rating power. Christianity, therefore, tried by 
the test of the sympathy it feels in the wants 
and wretchedness of humanity, and the efforts 
it makes to relieve the necessitous and to 
bless the miserable, appears to infinitely greater 
advantage than the antagonist system of Infi- 
delity. Bands of Christian philanthropists are 
everywhere to be found in the metropolis; a 
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band of infidels associated together for pur- 
poses of pure benevolence, is not only not to 
be met with now, but I will venture to say, 
never was known to exist in the periods that 
are past. 

In connexion with the benevolence of the 
metropolis, I have often thought that a more 
truly grateful and gratifying spectacle could never 
have been witnessed in the world, than that 
which is yearly exhibited in Exeter H^l, at the 
annual meetings, in May and June, of the leading 
religious and benevolent societies. Day after 
day, for a period of six or seven weeks, do a 
succession of Christian philanthropists stand up 
on the platform of that place, and pour out, 
in copious torrents, the over-flowing bene- 
volence of their bosoms. And in the glisten* 
ing eye, the colouring countenance, and the 
cordial cheers of the assembled multitude, you 
see a heart-felt response to every Christian and 
kindly sentiment to which the speaker gives 
utterance. No one can be present at one of 
these meetings without feeling that, while there, 
he breathes a purer and a holier atmosphere 
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than he ever inhaled before. I know men 
actively engaged in the busy scenes of literary, 
political, and secular life, who eagerly avail 
themselves of every opportunity afforded them 
of attending these meetings, and who feel their 
spirits unspeakably refreshed by a few hours' pre- 
sence in them. It wiU most probably surprise those 
who are strangers to the operations of a benevo- 
lent breast, when I inform them, that hundreds 
of Christian pbilanthrophists come regularly to 
the metropolis, from all parts of the country, to 
attend these meetings ; just as the Jews of old 
did to Jerusalem to keep the passover. I my- 
self know individuals who come annually to 
London, for the express purpose of attending 
these meetings, from the northern parts of 
Scotland — a, distance of fully 600 miles. The 
thought has often occurred to my mind with a 
force to which I can give no adequate ex- 
pression in ordinary language, that were all 
in this country who profess to be guided 
and governed by the precepts of Christianity, 
and to be influenced by its spirit, to feel and to 
act as do the great majority of those who attend 
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the meetings of religious and benevolent socie- 
ties at Exeter Hall^ not only would the truths 
of the gospel be speedily propagated through- 
out the length and breadth of every country in 
the populated parts of the globe, but the social 
and civil condition of the most debased and 
degraded nations on the earth, would be ameli- 
orated with a rapidity and to an extent of which 
none but a Christian mind, reposing a firm Mth 
in the moral omnipotence of evangelical reli- 
gion, can have any conception. 
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